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Microsoft in the dock 


Silicon Valley 
lawyer speaks 
ori his crusade 

OnUne, G2 pages 1 2-1 3 


Tapes said to reveal affair with White House aide 



x. lies and Clinton 2 


President could 
face impeachment 


’ -V'-r- -U'. '/..'iSH 


Martin Kettle in Washington 

ILL Clinton 
stood accused 
last night of 
conducting an 
18-month af- 
fair inside the 
White House 
with a 23-year-old staff mem- 
ber before pressuring her to 
lie under oath, leave her job 
and deny the liaison had ever 
happened. 

The scandal, coming on the 
heels of a suing of earlier 
reported sexual indiscretions 
by Mr Clinton, triggered talk 
of a possible impeachment 
over Watergate-style criminal 
allegations of obstruction of 
justice and incitement to per- 
jury involving the president 

It emerged last night that a 
three-judge panel, meeting in 
camera and headed by Chief 
Justice William Rehnquist, 
authorised the Whitewater in- 
dependent prosecutor Ken- ! 
neth Starr to expand his i 
investigation. 

The move came after se- 
cretly taped conversations al- 
legedly indicated that Mr 
Clinton and his close friend 
Vernon Jordan encouraged 
Monica Lewinsky to commit 
perjury by lying to lawyers 
acting for Paula Jones in her 
sexual harassment case 
against the president 

The judges agreed to allow 
Mr Starr to examine possibly 
criminal allegations of encour- 
aging perjury, making false 
statements and obstruction of 
justice involving the president 

Mr Clinton said he was out- 
raged by the allegations and 
adamantly denied having any 
improper relationship with 
Miss Lewinsky, aged 23. She 
has also denied any affair. 

A string of allegations con- 
cerning Mr Clinton's sexual 
behaviour had, until now, 
mostly centred on his activi- 
ties while Arkansas governor. 

The new claims relate to 
events as recent as 1996 and, 
unlike the Paula Jones case, 
involve the possibility of 
criminal activity by the presi- 
dent while in office. 

There was no concealing 
the siege atmosphere at the 
White House yesterday as 
Washington buzzed with talk 
of impeachment for the first 
time since President Nixon’s 
resignation in 1974. If the alle- 
gations are substantiated, Mr 
Clinton could face imprison- 
ment for up to five years if 
prosecuted and convicted. 

The new charges arise Com 
up to 17 secretly recorded 
phone conversations — in- 
cluding one in recent days — 
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between former White House 
aide Linda Tripp and Miss 
Lewinsky. Miss Tripp was 
wired to record on behalf of 
Mr Starr. In the conversa- 
tions Miss Lewinsky — de- 
spite her later sworn denial of 
an affair — is. said to give 
graphic detail of a sexual 
relationship with Mr Clinton 
lasting a year and a half. 

Even more damaglngly, 

Miss Lewinsky is also reported 
to allRfy that Mr ntwtfHi and 
Mr Jordan urged her to cover 
up the affair by den yin g It in 
evidence she would give to Ms 
Jones's legal team. 

Miss Lewinsky gave a 
sworn affidavit to Ms Jones’s 
lawyers on January 7 saying 
she had not had an affair with 
the president She is sched- 
uled to give oral testimony to 
them on Friday. 

Miss Lewinsky worked as a 
volunteer intern at the White 
| House between 1995 and April 
1996, when she went to work at 
the Pentagon press office 
where she met Miss Tripp, a 
former White House aide. Miss 
Lewinsky is now about to start 
work in New York for a public 
relations agency to which she 
was Introduced by Mr Jordan. 

Mr Clinton's lawyer Bob 
Bennett was summoned for a 
meeting with the president 
yesterday morning. Asked 
about the alleged relationship 
on his way into the meeting, 

Mr Bennett said; The presi- 
dent adamantly denies ft and 
she under oath denies it I 
smell a rat in all this." 

President Clinton last night 
went on television to deny the 
allegation.- “That Is not true. 

That Is not true, 1 did not ask 
anyone to ten anything other 
than the truth. There is no 
improper relationship." 

Miss Lewinsky was said to 
be “devastated and very up- 
set” by the controversy. It be- 
came ci****** yesterday t hat she 

had instructed new lawyers Bill Clinton faces allegations that he and Vernon Jordan, below, pressured Monica Lewinsky, left, to lie under oath 
to represent her, having ear- abont an alleged affair. The claims arise from taped calls between her and former White House aide Linda Tripp, right 
lier Instructed lawyers 
recommended by Mr Jordan. 

Although the White House 
was malting no allegations 
against her. Miss Tripp has 
repeatedly been a thorn inMr 
Clinton's side. A Bush admin- 
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istr&tion appointee', she 
remained in the. White House 
unto August 1994. She was 
the last person in the building 
to see the White House deputy 
counsel Vincent Foster before 
his death in July 1993. 

She Is also believed to be 
the source of allegations that 
Mr Clinton sexually harassed 
White -House staff member 
Kathleen Willey in 1993. 
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Libel case Tories taste victory and defeat 


A disc jockey masquerading as 
Tnrv leader William Hague per- 
suaded the Downing Street 
switchboard to pat him through 
for u conversation with Tony 
Blair yesterday. Raport, pane 2 


Kamal A hm ad - 
IMbfiomapondMit 

O NE STALKED silently 
out of the side door, his 
lips sealed against In- 
I quiring questions. The other 
welcomed the - media's inter- 
: views and declared himself 
well pleased with the 
outcome. 

With the triumphal grin of 
success was Alan Clark, aged 
68, Conservative MP for Ken- 
sington and Chelsea. 

With the tight Upped “no 
comment" of failure was 
Rupert Allason, -aged 45, the 
former Conservative MP for 
Torbay. 

Both men bad taken their 


somewhat mixed reputations | 
to the High Court in London 
and demanded that they be I 
judged. ■ 

For Mr dark, who took 
action against the Evening 
Standard over a series of 
spoof . columns based on his 
diaries, there was vindication 
as Mr Justice Ughtman ruled 
that the newspaper should 
withdraw the articles. 

For Mr Allason, described 
as a “conniving little shit” In 
the Have I Got News For You 
diary, there was only failure 
as a jury dismissed Ids action 
for libel against the makers of 
the programme. 

Drama One, Mr Clark vs 
Associated Newspapers, was 
played out to the morning to 


Court 60. Drama Two, Mr Al- 
lason vs Hat Trick Produc- 
tions, was played out to the I 
afternoon in Court 14. 

Mr Clark said that Journal- 1 
ist Peter Bradshaw’s spoof i 
column had caused him i 
“huge personal embarrass- 1 
meet” and that he had asked 
repeatedly for the editor of 
the Standard. Max Hastings, 
to desist 

When Mr Hastings refused, 
Mr Clark said the only action 
left to him was through the 
courts, which agreed yester- 
day -the Standard was guilty 
of passing off the column, 
Alan Clark’s Secret Political 
Diary, as Mr Clark's own. 

“It was a fraud because 
people thought I had wr it te n 


them and I think that nobody 
likes to have people attribute 
to them words which are writ- 1 
ten by somebody else, particu- 
larly over a very long j 
period,” Mr Clark said. 

Mr Justice Ligbtman. given | 
the decidedly esoteric task of | 
pinpointing the difference be- 
tween parody and rip-off said 
that although Mr Clark was 
“highly unconventional' ’ and 
that revelations about his pri- 
vate life were “startling” he 
was still a serious author 
with a reputation to defend. 

He said the Standard’s de- 
fence that people should have 
realised the columns were a 
spoof was insufficient. “Mem- 
bers of the public must be 
taken as they are found and 
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should not be assumed to 
know that there is a question 
of authorship,” he said. “It is 
no defence that they would 
not be misled if they were 
more literate, careful, perspi- 
cacious. wary or prudent” 

The judge criticised the 
Standard's legal team for dig- 
ging into Mr Clark’s private 
life during his cross examina- , 
tion. “The only consolation is 1 
that the plaintiff stood his 
ground and survived the on- 
slaught unfazed and un- 
bowed,” he said. 

For the Standard, which 
turn to page 2, column 3 

Ex-Tory MP lous fibol earn, 
page 4; Loader comment, 
pageS 


Obituaries 10 - 
Comment 8; Crossword 1 6 


Quick Crossword 1 5 
Weather, TV and Radio 16 





IRA warning 
on talks as 
Catholic is 
murdered 


John Mown 

Ireland Correspondent 


A nother catholic 
man was shot dead in 
Belfast last night just 
as the IRA issued a 
warning that the peace pro- 
cess in Northern Ireland was 
on borrowed time. Its state- 
ment was received with dis- 
quiet in Downing Street and 
Dublin. 

The latest murder, in a loy- 
alist area, came after the IRA 
had passed its statement to 
the BBC. It was viewed as a 
veiled threat as the two gov- 
ernments draw up proposals 
for the all-important cross- 
border bodies to present to 
the talks participants next 
week. There were similarities 
io the IRA's position in the 
weeks leading up to the col- 
lapse of its first ceasefire in 
February 1996. 

Hardline elements within 
the republican movement 
want Sinn Fein to quit the 
talks and the IRA to walk 
away from its second cease- 
fire. There is no immediate 
sign that either Is about to do 
so, but the organisations' 
leadership value unity above 
all else. 

It is under renewed pres- 
sure after publication of the 
British and Irish govern- 
ments' “road map” towards a 
settlement and because of the 
current spate of sectarian 
killings. 

The shooting last night of a 
Catholic, aged 55. from west 
Belfast, as he left his jab in a 
car paint workshop in a loyal- 
ist area of the city, brings to , 
four the toU of terrorist kill- 
ings in as many days. Nine , 
have died in six weeks, seven 1 
of them Catholic. 

A lone gunman pumped 
five bullets into the victim as 
he walked to his car. He was 
hit five times in the chest and 
neck, and died minutes later 
at the Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal The gunman escaped on 


foot, and again there was 
speculation that the Ulster 
Defence .Association or its 
subsidiary, the Ulster Free- 
dom Fighters, was involved. 
They are officially on 
C C3 S&rU*(‘ 

The IRa said that the docu- 
ment unveiled by the two gov- 
ernments Iasi week was no 
basis for a lasting peace 
settlement “It is a pm-Union- 
ist document and has created 
a crisis in the peace process." 

It accused the British gov- 
eminent of playing the Or- 
ange card. The responsibility 
for undoing the damage 
rested tvith Britain, it said. 
There was no recognition of 
the Irish government's ride in 
drawing up the paper. 

The IRA said: "We have 
pointed out repeatedly in the 
past that meaningful inclu- 
sive negotiations are crucial 
to the resolution of the 
conflict 

"The British government 
have . . . continued with the 
remilitarisation policy of 
their predecessors in govern- 
ment. 

'They have stalled on the 
implementation of any seri- 
ous or meaningful confidence 
building measures." 

The latest victim was shot 
| hours after this week's first 
victim was buried- in Magh- 
I era. Co Londonderry. He was 
Fergal McCusber. 28, a Catho- 
lic. murdered by the Loyalist 
Volunteer Force early on 
Sunday. 

The funerals of the other 
two victims take place today. 
Taxi driver Larry Brennan, 
52, a Catholic, was murdered 
hours after UDA commander 
Jim Gurney, 38, a Protestant 
was gunned down. Both were 
killed In Belfast on Monday. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man said: “The IRA state- 
ment further underlines the 
importance of the talks 
process.” 
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2 NEWS 


The .Guardian 


Thursday January^l^ 



Simon Hoggart 


N OW and again. Guard- 
ian readers write to ac- 
cuse me of being anti- 

Scottish. I am not I love 
Scotland. I go there as often as 
possible, several times a year. 
I spent an idyllic honeymoon 
there (in fact it was my only 
honeymoon). I even — and 
this is a sentence you very 
rarely read — enjoy Scottish 
food. 

2 just think they ought to be 
independent For one thing we 
would be spared embarrass- 
ing remarks like that from 
Brian Donohoe (Lab, Cun- 
ningham e S). who began a per- 
fectly routine question to the 
Prime Minister yesterday by 
saying that we were about to 
celebrate “the birth of the 
greatest poet in the land. Rab- 
bie Burns!" 

A.E. Housman had it right 
about Bums. “If you can imag- 
ine a Scotch commercial trav- 
eller in a Scotch commercial 
hotel leaning on the bar and 
calling the barmaid ‘Dearie’, 
then you will know the key- 
note of Burns's verse.” 

Well said. Mr Donohoe went 
onto ask if the Prime Minister 
would arrange to attend a 
Bums night supper. To this, 
the correct answer is “Yes, 
provided I don’t have to eat 
haggis or listen to any of that 
dreary dialect doggerel" — 
and I speak as a lover of Scot- 
land. Mr Blair was, however, 
as evasive here as he was on 
most other topics. 

Earlier David Winnick. the 
MP for Walsall North, 
revealed that, since he had a 
question to the Prime Minis- 
ter listed on the order paper, 
he had been invited by the 
Tory whips to a strategy meet- 
ing at 12.15 yesterday. This is 
the session at which Tory 
backbenchers are instructed 
what to ask Mr Blair. Having 
received their orders they can 
cut along for lunch at the 
Savoy Grill, Wilton’s, Little 
Chef, or wherever. 

Mr Winnick felt unable to 
attend the meeting, since he is 


a Labour MP (as ( write, some 
wretched factotum is no doubt 
being fired for this mistake). 
He added that if the Leader of 
the Opposition really dJd want 
his advice, he would recom- 
mend that the Tories should 
return the £1 million given to 
them by a relative of a Hong 
Kong ding baron. Cl bad as- 
sumed that his nickname, 
■'White Powder Ma". was a ref- 
erence to Teresa Gorman and 
her make-up.) 

But the exchange was 
deeply depressing. Since al- 
most every question asked by 
Tory MPs concerned Harriet 
Harman's "affluence test" and 
almost every question asked 
by Labour backbenchers wa 
lick-spittle tongulng about the 
brilliance of the Govern- 
ment’s policies, it's clear that 
the whole of Question Time is 
rigged, but rigged by two quite 
separate organisations. 

It's as if the two sides had 
decided to play a game of 
chess, each following a strict 
plan, with no reference to the 
moves their opponents are 
making. Or as if Manchester 
United were to play soccer 
against Wasps, who were play- 
ing rugby. The result is not 
satisfying, entertaining or 
informative. 

The Prime Minister cun- 
ningly began by saying that he 
had received a hoax pbone 
raTi Prom a radio DJ who had 
managed to get past the Num- 
ber 10 switchboard, pretend- 
ing to be William Hague. (The 
text shows that Mr Blair saw 
straight through the impos- 
tor . mainly because he 
addressed him as “Tony”. You 
thought that In New Labour's 
relaxed modern regime, 
people were supposed to call 
him Tony. You were wrong; 
it’s "Prime Minister'’ to you. 
And to Mr Hague.) 

The real Opposition Leader, 
with equal cunning, began his 
attack by asking with false in- 
nocence. “Have you had any 
hoax cniic from a man claim- 
ing to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, wanting a 
friendly chat?*’ 

Desmond Swayne (C, New 
Forest W), the Cad of the Com- 
mons, also asked about the af- 
fluence test “Who is afflu- 
ent?" he demanded. From 
most Tories this would be a . 
rhetorical question. From Mr 
Swayne, I fear it is an attempt 
to find the name of a flew afflu- 
ent widows, at whose side he 
will shortly appear with 
champagne and flowers. 
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Review 



double meanings 


Robert Clarke 


Sluice Gates Of The Mind 

Leeds City Art Gallery 


G RACE Pailthorpe and 
Reuben Mednikoff met 
at a party in 1935. 

Within weeks they were in- 
volved in a systematic at- 
tempt to get to the bottom of 
each other's minds. Pailth- 
orpe, a 52-year-old pioneering 
psychoanalyst . and 29-year- 
old artist Medn ikoff spent the 
rest of their lives in an experi- 
ment of mutual intimacy. 

Both continuously wrote, 
painted and drew, painstak- 
ingly keeping records of every 
intuition, impulse and desire, 
no matter how socially taboo. 
Their aim was to get as dose to 
each other ns anyone has ever 
got by “using art as a short cut 
to the unconscious”. They set 
up house, couch and studio 
and embarked on a sexual 
relationship. 

Pailthorpe took on the role 
of psychic mother, even going 
so far as to "adopt" her artis- 
tic offspring in 1948 when 
Mednikoff appears to have 
changed his name to Richard 
Pailthorpe. The palnterobvl- 
ously had it in mind to get 
back to some kind of artistic 
womb. God knows what these 


two really got up to and what 
their neighbours thought 
Their joint biography is. tan- 
tallsingly. only partially told 
in the catalogue to this first 
substantial exhibition of their 
visual work. 

In any case, their story 
might he historically fascinat- 
ing. but what of their art as 
art? 

Any claim by the pair to 
clinical scientific indepen- 
dence is clouded by their obvi- 
ous allegiance to the Surreal- 
ist movement. Their early 
biomorphlcdoodlings were 
carried out in the same spirit 
of psychic automatism as such 
contemporary Surrealist 
innovators as Masson and 
Miro. 

Everything in creation 
tends, through a kind of 
double entendre, to take on 
the appearance of genitalia. 

The repressed or hidden is 
always assumed to be mon- 
strous. so that Pailthorpe and 
Meditikoff often appear to be 
piling on the grotesqueries to 
come up with Dr Who- type 
things, but with knobs on. 

Nevertheless, many of their 
early drawings still retain a 
real connection with a wild, 
well-observed, second child- 
hood. And who could wish for 
much more fbom a partner- 
ship than that? 


Rosaries are distributed in Havana’s Plaza de la revolucion yesterday. Catholics have been more open in their faith in the run up to the papal visit 
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John Paul II urges change in US 
sanctions as he arrives in Cuba 


Ph9 Gunsofl in Havana 


P OPE John Paul Q 
yesterday urged the 
United States to 
reconsider its 35- 
year economic em- 
bargo against Cuba. 

Asked by reporters aboard 
his fli ght to the communist 
country if he had any mes- 
sage for the Americans 
regar ding the embargo, the 


Pope said In Rngtish? “To 
change, to change.' 1 ’ 

Widely credited with bring- 
ing down communism in hia 
native Poland, he also called 
for the Cuban leadership to 
make progress on human 
rights. ’Tinman rights are 
fundamental rights, and the 
foundation of all civilisation 
for reg ulating social commu- 
nication. I brought this con 
viction with me from Poland 
in confrontation with ... a 


communist • totalitarian 
system.” 

He also said the late Marx- 
ist guerrilla Che Guevara 
would be judged by God. "He 
will fhee the tribunal of God 
I am certain that he 
wanted, to serve the poor.” 

President Fidel Castro 
headed the welcome cere- 
mony when the Pope touched 
down. Too frail to bend and 
Wsb it as was his custom, the 
77-year-old pontiff was pre- 
sented with a bowl of Cuban 
soil to press to his lips. 

“This will be his [Castro’s] 
death sentence," said Juan 
Anto nio Sdnchez of the inde- 


pendent news 'agency Cuba 
Press, reflecting a widespread 
belief' that the papal visit 
could set in motion. a train. of 
events similar to those that 
led to the collapse of commu- 
nism in eastern Europe. ’ 

But on the streets of Ha- 
vana, where people have been 
looking forward to the visit, 
many take a different view. 

“Communism will ’ be 
around for years to sane.” 
said physiotherapist David 
Cifuentes. who although criti- 
cal of President Castro, made 
a distinction between the gov- 
ernment and the “system”- 
*1 don’t want this system to 


end," he said "Where-else do 
you have free education, free 
health care' and- all the other 
benefits? If the system col- 
lapsed we would have chaos.’’ 
Critics point out that the 
'system is already Showing 
signs of collapse, or-at toast of 
modifications tfcat amdfart to 
creeping capitalism. Mr Ci- 
fiientes (not his ■ real- namd) 
earns the -equivalent of £9 a 
month as a doctor. To make 
ends meet he alsoworks Ole-' 
gaily as a taxi driver.- ’ 
Both the government ahd 
the Vatican- insist the Pope's 
visit -Is pastoral, not political 
Already there -has been a sig- 


nificant upsurge in open ex- 
pressions of Catholicism, 
which until recently were 
heavily penalised. 

The government's relax- 
ation of restrictions on the 
'church has led to “a tremen- 
dous-explosion”, Mr Sdnchez 
■ said. “People were hungry for 
spiritual things.” 

President Castro is counting 
on the prestige erf the visit to 
[boost his domestic and inter- 
national standing, especially 
. regarding the US. The events 
of the next four days will be 
closely watched for dues as to 
whether the declared atheist 
to playing with fire. 


Blair spots Hague hoaxer 


Luke Harding 


W HEN disc Jockey 
Steve Penk ■ woke 
up ■_ yesterday 
morning, he was 
struck by a jocular thought 
Why not ring op Tony Blair at 
10 Downing Street and pre- 
tend to be William Hague? 

True, the chances of suc- 
cess appeared slim. But his 
previous stunts (which in- 
cluded phoning a carpet shop 
as William Hague, and de- 
manding a “rug for my head”) 
had all come off. 

Ensconced early yesterday 
in the Piccadilly offices of 
London’s Capital Radio, 
where he has a morning 
show, Mr Penk phoned direc- 
tory inquiries. He was given 
the number of the Cabinet 
Office, and it helpfully trans- 
ferred him to 10 Downing 
Street 

It was thus, at 8.30am. that 
one of the more surreal 
hoaxes of recent parliamen- 
tary times began. A somno- 
lent Downing Street failed to 
realise that Mr Penk was an 
imposter, when he an- 
nounced: “It's W illiam here, 
can 1 speak to Tony?" 

An elderly female switch- 
board operative had her sus- 
picions. “His wife's just get- 
ting him from out of this 


‘About that Cher video . . 


Switchboard operator: His 
wife's just getting him from 
out of this roam. Who did you 
say was calling? 


Hague: William Hague. 


Operator: Oh, you didn't 
sound like yourselt I'm sorry, 
we do get a lot of imposters 
you see. 


Hague: Oh well, I can well 
imagine. We get quite a few of 
the same at our office. 


Operator: You're better now 
...You sound normal, hold 
on. 


Hague: Urn. hello Tony. . it's 
William Hague. 

Blair: Yeah. 


Hague: Just thought I'd 
phone up for a chat, say hello, 
see how you're getting on. 


that sort erf thing. 


Blair (laughs) It's quite a 
good imitation. 


Hague: Well . . . just thought 
Td find out how you’re keep- 
ing. Is everything OK? 


Blair: Tm just trying to work 
out who it is really ...You 
must-have taken them in very 
well on the switchboard. 


Hague: 1 was talking to John 
Prescott and he said you 
wanted that Cher exercise 
video . . . and we went to the 
car boot sale, me and Ffion, 
and so perhaps I can let you 
have it in the Commons. 


Blair: I think it would be 
very helpfuL Just hand It 
over at Prime Minister’s 
Question Time — it will be a 
better exchange than usuaL 


room. Who did you say was 
caDing?” she Inquired. 

“Ague, William Ague," he 
said. 

Exquisitely, her complaint 
that the Prime Minister's 
office was plagued with im- 
posters and cranks was met 


with a perfectly-weighted lob. 
“Oh wen, I can well imagine. 
We get quite a few of the same 
at our office.” 

Tony Blair, it transpired, 
realised instantly he was not 
dealing with the real William 
Hague. Future hoaxers 


should take note that the 
Leader of the Opposition al- 
ways - addresses the Prims 
Minister as, well. Prime Min- 
ister — and not Tony — when 
he phones up to say hello. 

The game was up .long be- 
fore Mr Penk told the Prime 
Minister he had bought him 
the latest Cher exercise video 
following a chat with John 
Prescott 

Mr Blair later twisted the 
stunt to political advantage at 
Prime Minister’s Questions. 
He told a real Mr Hague he 
had had a better exchange 
earlier with a mere hoaxer 
than with him 

The loping Alastair Camp- 
bell, the PM's press secretary; 
was later seen in the lobbies 
•ramming the message home. 
Tony Blair was not just a man 
who makes tough choices; be 
was also a good sport. 

Captial Radio, meanwhile, 
was unapologetic. The station 
played a tape of the exchange 
to its 3^ million listeners at 
lL30am. “We are not sorry 


for going to the highest eche- 
lons erf state to play a Joke," a 
spokeswoman said. 

Back home in Walton oo 
Thames, Surrey; Mr Penk 
was reflecting on his day’s 
work. H6 was, it emerged, a 
Labour voter. What did he 
make of Tony- Blair? “He 
comes across as a great guy." 


Tories win and lose in libel cases 


continued from page 1 
said that it was bloody but un- 
bowed and would still run the 
column under a different, less 
confusing, guise, it was time 
to dig deep for the £250,000 
legal costs. 

"My own big disappoint- 
ment is that a great public 
entertainer like himself 
should ever have wanted to 
bring this to court," Mr Has- 
tings said. "I'm still fond of 


the old monster bat even if he 
buries us in lawyers the only 
thing I couldn't bring myself 
to do is take him seriously, 
any more than Peter Brad- 
shaw does.” 

For Mr Allason. the High 
Court boot was on the other 
foot He left the only comment 
from the Allason camp to his 
friend, Jane Burgess, who 
ushered his mother away 
from the cameras. 


“If that is justice, I would 
like to know what the defini- 
tion of justice Is," she said, 
retreating into the cold 
afternoon. 

A Hat Trick Productions 
spokesman said: “it 1s very 
important both for Have I Got 
News For You and for other 
programmes of this type that 
public figures are qpen to ro- 
bust comment .and- vigorous 
lampooning. 


“It is a healthy- and wel- 
come sign that- the jury deci- 
sively rejected a politician's 
attempt to secure large dam- 
ages for a ■ humorous 
comment” -• 

As a final riposte, the legal 
team for Hat Trick Produc- 
tions revealed how much they 
had deposited in court as 
possible ■’ fixture, payment for-.' 
damage fo Mr AHagcai’s repu- 
tation: Precisely £50- : : - 



NBchMl White ...' 
and Seaman MUn* 


G -ORDON** Brown " Is 
poised to -squeeze this 
I year’s pay settlement 
for over a minion doctors, 
nurses, teachers and other 
public sector Workers as part 
of his drive to- keep the Blair 
government within Tory-In- 
herited spending limits. 

In keeping with his “Iron 
Chancellor" stance. Mr 
Brown is expected to follow 
Kenneth Clarke's established 
precedent — despite post-elec- 
tion hopes of Labour-support- 
ing trade unions — and save 
cash by phasing. pay awards 
in two stages, one at the be- 
ginning- of - -April- and. the 
secoild in October ; 

' But ' to the" teller of public 
service unions — who have 
been concerned he might not 
apply the awards to the 40 per' 
cent of NHS workers not coy- 
ered by the review bodies — 
he is also planning to even, 
out ■ increases between com- 
peting groups: ‘ 

The annual reports of the 
public sector pay ; revle‘w 
bodies, which' -the cabinet is 
expected- to- receive next 
week, are understood to have’ 
recommended settlements 
just above the headline rate of 
inflation, currently - 3.7 'per 
cent — although problems cf 
“recrufitment and retention”,- 
growing throughout the pub- 
lic services; are said to have- 
produced' higher recom- 
mended figures for the armed, 
forces. ' * . ' " . * 

Treasury sources deny 
reports that the review' body 
groups win all get-2^ per cent 
from April 1, with a top-up to 
the rec ommended figure in 
the autumn. That was Mr 
Clarke’s policy. In keeping 
with Mr Brown's -p cerdectiDu -. 
line, the 

'one of equad^isaz^.^der^ 
pinned by- requirements '4q; 


demonstrate effteency and 
productivity gains. - 
Hie move -comes as Mr 
Brown to again under fire for 
applying" unnecessary down- 
ward 1 pressure - on public 
spending, given that tax reve- 
nues and economic growth 
are likely to be higher than 
Mb Clarke predicted. 

The Institute of Fiscal Stud- 
ies and Liberal Democrats 
yesterday accused him of 
hoarding an election “war 
chest” to win In 2001/2 — not 
far off the Chancellor’s de- 
clared strategy of avoiding 
the errors of past Labour gov- 
ernments which spent first 
and were later forced to cut 
back programmes ahead of 
the fallowing election. 

So. long .as Mr Brown en- 
sures -the pay review awards 
apply across the health ser- 
vice workforce’ — and that 
there are sweeteners in the 
form of greater job security — 
:the unions are likely to stom- 
ach the staging of the in- 
creases. The Government has 
powerful, leverage over the 
trade unions in the form of its 
planned legislation .on the 
right to union recognition 
where more than half a work- 
force wants it ' 

Unions lobbying - over the 
crucial details of the forth- 
■ coming white paper on union 
recognition' are anxious ' — 
among other things — to en- 
sure that workplace ballots 
will hinge on the percentages 
of those who vote, rather than 
of those eligible- to vote, as the 
CBI wants.' ' 

Mr Brown sympathises 
with their aim. although 
some mother ministers do not 
That potential carrot to less 
important for-an entirely pub- 
lic sector union such as Uni- 
son, which has few recogni- 
tion problems. But it to vital 
for.' .foe: wider trade- - tmton 
.movement: - • 


13t ■ 



What do you give the car that has everything? 


How about even more standard equipment and a bigger choice of colours, .interiors and options? . 




For more information on tha’riew, improved AA or -tbs ran of tho-AodTratige c&l flfew 3399777: 
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Row over Britain’s oldest mother 



Rory Ca rr oll 



rOMEN seeking 
fertility treat- 
ment may face 
tighter controls 
• after a 60-year- 
old tricked doctors into mak- 
ing her- Britain's oldest 
mother. 

Prospective mothers may 
have to supply birth certifi- 
cates in . the wake of Elizabeth 
Buttle, who allegedly received 
treatment worth £10,000 after 
pretending to be 49 and 
single. - 

The Human Fertilization 
and Embryology Authority, 
which licenses fertility clin- 
ics, Will Consider, ti ghtening 
its code of practice if Mrs But- 
tle is shown to have lied to 
doctors at the London Gynae- 
cology and Fertility Centre. 

The code does not include 
specific checks on - ages of pa- 
tients, who can undermine 
checks by forbidding the 
clinic to contact their. GP. 

Susan Bates, clinical direc- 
tor at the Harley Street-based 
centre, said client confidenti- 
ality rules prevented her con- 
firming whether Mrs Buttle 
was treated there. 

She said: “Certainly we will 
be reviewing, the . whole pro- 
cess in the clinic, but I thtnfe 
that will be the . case for all 
clinics around the country. 

“At the . moment, .we don't 
ask patients for birth certifi- 
cates and we have no .way of 
corroborating what they foil 
us. Hiere are very strict rules 
over patient confidentiality. 
We cannot contact a patient's 
GP about fortuity treatment 
unless the patient gives spe- 
cific consent." 

No one called Elizabeth! 
Buttle was treated at- the 
clinic, but staff were reported 
as identifying Mrs Buttle as a 
woman who checked in . as 
Tracy Ann Williams. . . . 


: -Born eight -weeks ago, Mrs 
Huttle's’ son Joseph was 
. hailed 'as a -mirsyiA baby after' 
she clamieri he was conceived 
naturally with her then part- 
ner. Peter Rawstron. 

Yesterday she was reported 
to be hiding from the mfldia 
pack which descended on the 
village of Lampeter, Dyfed, In 
the company of -reporters 
foom the News of the World, 
which, bought her story for a 
reported £100,000. - 

Ann Wlddecombe,a former 
Conservative minister, led 
c»TVs from family pressure 
groups to. ti ghten rules on the 
“laxities'' in fertilisation 
treatment. 

. “We have got totally hung 
up on a woman's right to bave 
a child without regard to 
circ ums tances or anything 
else, and without considering 
the welfare of the child,” she 

But her reaction was con- 
demned as “opportunistic' 
nonsense" by Lord Robert. 
Winstoii, a gynaecologist Vvho 
pioneered research inhuman 
reproduction. 

He said: “Tbls case is 
unique' and to focus -on 1 if like 
thic jfr totally bizarre. This 
isolated mistake doesn't make 
much of a difference. The fact 
is that it is very difficult to do 
anything if people lie -A doc- 
tor's consulting robur isn't a 
court of law and nor Should It 
be! We h&ve-totake.thingfcp 
good faith. To try tp make law-! 
out- of a hard- case goes-] 

a gains t ^ gpnqr a! policy ** . . 

- Mrs Buttle apparently- 
fooled her fomfiyand partner, 
saying her, visit to a- clinic 
was for a throat operation. 
She went on TV tq dismiss 
doubts among villagers in 
Lampeter. 

. She said: “1 had a perfectly; | 
natural birth. J have never 
taken fortuity drugs or hor- 
mone replacemeut. therapy^ It 
.is Just malicious gossip.- It 



>eth Buttle -with, her son Joseph, to whom she gave birth, aged 60, eight weeks ago 


was a physical relationship 
and that was that We never, 
used precautions because I 
thought. rd gone through the 
menopause.” 

. She looks after 14 cattle, 30 
Shetland sheep and other 
livestock on her 97-acre- form, 
1.Q00 ft up a remote hillside. It 
has no running water and an 
outside toilet 

•Yesterday the form, was 
locked .and. deserted and 


reporters .tried to track down 
relatives. 

The National Office of Sta- 
tistics said Mrs Buttle could- 
face prosecution for perjury if 
she misled Mr Rawstron into 
signing his name on her -son's 
birth certificate as the natu- 
ral father. • 

Mr Rawstron, aged 58, who 
runs an. agricultural fodder 
business, has returned to his 
wife of 30 years, apparently 


after foiling out with Mrs But- 
tle over her deal with the 
News of the World. 

One neighbour said Mrs 
Buttle bad the baby to ce- 
ment the two-year relation- 
ship, Mr Rawstron responded 
to questions yesterday by 
holding up a crumpled piece 
cf paper bearing the word No. 

Villagers gave a mixed 
reaction to the news that Mrs 
Buttle had had fertility treat- 


ment “I thought all along it 
was an accident, that it was 
God’s will Now I'm begin- 
ning to wonder why she 
wanted a child at her age. She 
may not live long enough to 
see him through his forma- 
tive years,” said Hazel 
Thomas. 

Alan Jones, aged 74, said: 
“The police are stopping any- 
one going down the lane. 
There's press everywhere. 


PHOTOQUAW: NEWS OFTHE WORLD 

"1 didn’t expect anything 
like this at all Liz doesn't 
look 60.” 

Tony Newman, landlord of 
the Taforn Jem, the village 
pub at Cwmann, near Mrs 
Bottle's home, said locals 
were learning to be more 
cagey. 

“It's all about cheque book 
Journalism now. No one's go- 
ing to talk unless they see 
one.” 


Medicine! 


and self-appointed experts 


HARLEY 
STREET Wl 

■CITY OF vresiMiwsiat. 


It is address 
for doctors to 
have, but there 
are no formal 
controls over 
who can 
practice there , 

Christopher Elliott 
on Harley Street 


are no. screaming 
sirens, no. trolleys 
foundering, across : foe 
pavements. Only the discreet 
polished brass plates and sep- 
arate bells marked “patients” 
tell the .casual onlooker he is 
in Harley Street, where foe 
rich come from around, foe 
world with medical troubles. 

The mile-tong street fronted 
by elegant late Georgian, fa- 
cades in central London is 
still seen as the address, in 
Britain from which to dis- 
pense private, medicine.. Hun- : 
dreds of doctors and special- 
ists do so, using the grandest 
of consultant suites to rooms, 
not much bigger than a. 
bropm cupboard for half-hour 
consultations which might 
cost between £75 and £400; 

The name is. so important it 
trickles- round the corners. 
Thug the Loudon Gynaecology 


-and Fertility Centre, where 
.Mrs Buttle had IVF treatment. 
iia? Its entra nc e in Devonshire 
Road, but its official address ia 
112a Harley -Street 
“It is -Just.. a geographical 
address .and the level or qual- 
ity is variable," said Profes- 
sor Harry Keen, a member of 
the executive committee of 
the NHS Consultants Associa- 
tion and a specialist in diabe- 
tes at GUy'sHospitaL 
: ‘It Is pretty unregulated; 
Anyone with money can put a 
plate up . there .Some of the 
stars practise there but there 
is no question that others are 
self appointed experts.” 
Traditionally many consul- 
tants at London teaching hos- 
pitals top up their NHS earn- 
ings — £60,000 a year on 
average — by seeing private 
patients in Harley Street 
Harley Street has catered 


for a series of niche markets. 
In the past cosmetic surgery 
was a big attraction for pa- 
tients, now there are five dif- 
ferent fertility clinics. 

Dickinson Cowan, . medical 
director of the Portland Hos- 
pital fertility unit said all fer- 
tility treatments at Harley 
Street were private. 

“There are five lVF units in 
Harley Street all with hugely 
different views on the age of 
egg recipients. Some doctors 
are very conservative and 
won't treat older women. It’s 
a difference in sympathy and 
understanding.’’ 

The lack of regulation over 
who practises there concerns 
the Patients Association, 
which last year received 20 
complaints from people over 
treatment by Harley Street 
based doctors or specialists. 

“The NHS provides a high 


set of standards, but in Harley 
Street who monitors them?” 
said Stephanie Ellis, associa- 
tion secretary. “We have had 
complaints from people 
which appear to show that 
junior doctors know next to 
nothing about anatomy." 

In foe past five years the 
General Medical Council has 
struck off a number of doctors 
whose registered address was 
Harley Street 

□ In November 1993 Faroo- 
que Siddique was struck off 
for carrying out a female 
circumcision. 

□ In November 1994 Andrezej 
Wince wicz was struck off for 
supplying a false medical cer- 
tificate for money. 

□ In July 1995 Nicholas Sid- 
dLe was struck off for “a cata- 
logue of failures" relating to 
the care of seven patients 
treated by keyhole surgery. 



Single 

mum, 

aged 

49 , 

seeks 

baby 


Sarah Hail 


The elegant Georgian facades of Harley Street, still 
trading on its world-wide reputation photograph; sea* smith 


E lizabeth Butties case 
has exposed an industry 
in which there are few 
hard and fast roles. 

The Human Fertilisation 
and Embryology Authority, 
which licenses all 76 clinics 
offering IVF treatment in Brit- 
ain, places no upper age Limit 
on women seeking treatment 
and does not insist they have a 
partner. 

GP referral is unnecessary, 
although the clinic must con- 
tact the doctor. Independent, 
voluntary counselling must be 
offered at the consultation 
stage. 

I rang 14 fertility clinics 
purporting to be a 49-year-oLd 
divorcee with no partner. 1 
had a 10-year-old daughter, 
regular periods and a strong 
desire for a second child. The 
majority were keen to book 
me a consultation, with only 
four turning me down out- 
right on account or my single 
status, and two because of my 
age. 

Midland Fertility Services: 
A spokeswoman said: 

“There is no age limit for 
treatment — it just gets a little 
bit complicated as you get 
older — and we do treat single 
people here, so that needn t be 
a problem. We can't treat you 
without a referral letter from 
your GP or your gynaeco- 
logist, and we'd need to con- 
tact him. as well as discuss 
how you'd cope with raising a 
child on your own. The initial 
consultation’s £65, and the IVF 
treatment's up to £3.000 a 
cycle. Buying in donor sperm 
is an extra £50 and drugs can 
be up to £1.000.” 

London Gynaecology and 
Fertility Centre (where Mrs 
Buttle was treated): 

“We do treat single ladles 
but you’d have to go to our 
clinical ethics meeting and 
see two counsellors — because 
you're single and because 
you’re over 45. You don’t need 
a medical referral letter from 
your doctor, although obvi- 
ously any background history 
is hdlpfid. We treat ladies up to 
the age of 55- Initial consulta- 
tion’s £120, IVF £2^00 With 
drugs up to £1,000.” 

Esperance Hospital As- 
sisted Conception Unit, 
Eastbourne: 

“Within reason we treat 
anybody. We don't actually 
have a maximum age; we treat 
people as long as they haven’t 
gone through the menopause. 
We do have patients who are 

single so that wouldn’t auto- 
matically stand against you, 
but we might recommend you 
! our counsellor, although 
that’s voluntary. You really 
need to be referred by your 
doctor." 

Consultation £100: treat- 
ment £2,000; plus sperm and 
drugs. 

London Women's Clinic: 

“We only accept patients up 
to foe age of 50, but your being 
single isn't a problem — al- 
though, obviously, you'd have 
to have very close counselling 
to discuss the welfare of your 
child. We normally only ac- 
cept single women under 45 
but we do take every individ- 
ual case on its own merits. A 
referral letter from your CP’s 
needed, but the chances of 
your getting pregnant are 
very small. " 

Consultation £140; IVF 
£2,000; drugs up to £1,000; 
sperm £135. 
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Survey of 1 000 parents and pupils reveals boys are less likely than girls to seek help once regular verbal andphysical — 

Children expect 


The Guardian 


Hhnrsdav January g. 


bullying at school 


VIwekCteUKtftsry 

Education Correspond ent 


‘ 


C hildren expect 
bullying to be a 
regular feature of 
school life with 
eight out of 10 bal- 
ing suffered at least one sus- 
tained attack, according to a 

national survey on bullying- 
The survey found that boys 
are less likely to seek help 
over bullying than girls and 

that on average, a child can 
expect their first bullying ex- 
perience at eight years old. 

Around 1.000 children and 
parents took part in the sur- 
vey commissioned by Family 
Circle magazine and pre- 
sented yesterday to Education 
and Em ployment Secretary 
David Blunkett. 

Just over 85 per cent of 
those who had been bullied 
said it happened at least twice 
a week with more than 51 per 
cent saying that they had suf- 
fered both physical and ver- 
bal abuse. Nearly all the chil- 
dren said bullying was part of 
their lives because either 
they or a dose friend had 
been bullied. 

No boy who took part in the 
survey bad contacted a tele- 
phone bullying helpline, with 
one in three reporting feeling 
sick because they were being 
victimised. 

Girls however, are more 
likely to miss school because 
of bullying, with 68 per cent 
saying that they played tru- 
ant compared with 50 per cent 
of boys because of bullies. 

Publication of the survey is 
timed to coincide with an 
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awareness campaign entitled: 
“Be a Buddy Dot a BuDy” and 
includes distribution of anti- 
bullying posters to all 
schools. 

Mr Blunkett said that a 
clampdown on bullying could 

TT. 

‘This Is one of the most im- 
portant things we can do, to 
give young people a chance in 
life and flourish. 

“Bullying has a devastating 
impact on achievement and 
truancy levels. There’s a long 

help reduce truancy rates and 
improve academic standards. 

way to go to ensure that de- 
velopment plans and targets 



Judges must give 
inside information 

JUDGES will be told today to state how long criminals win 
spend behind bars when they pass sentence. 

TheLocd Chief Justice, Lord Bingham, Is issuing the direc- 
tion to meet theGovemmenfs desire to end public confusion 
over sentencing practice, under which offe nd ers are usually 

long *h«* Anf1 of their Trmwtnflljan terms 

Judges must now explain in open court how long the offender 
win spend in custody, the period of supervision after release, 
and the period during which they, can be recalled to jafl. 

They will also have to make it clear that any time already 
spent in custody on remand will count as tune served- 
For long-term prisoners, serving four years or more, and 

discretionary life sentence prisoners, judges explain how much 

tune most be served before the Parole Board first considers a . 
possible release. — Clare Dyer I 


Rape case boy ‘unwonted’ 

THE headmistress of a London primary school where a 10-year- 
ald claims she was raped and md ecaifly ass aulted by c l a ssmat e s ; 
yesterday told an Old Bailey jury that one boy had confidently 
fadd her about the incadaitwben she interviewed him on the 
fallowing day. Two boys have denied rape and indecent assault 
and two have denied i ndec ent assault ! 

She said of the 10-year-old, boy now accused of rape and 
indecent assault “He didn’t show to me that he was worried that 
he was in trouble. He was quite matter-of-fect — dlls is what 
happaied. *Tt wasn’t until the end of the interview when he looked 
as ifhe was going to became a bit qpset when I told him this was 
serious." The case continues. 

‘Pervert* advert criticised 

ADVERTISING industry watchdogs have criticised a newspaper 
advert in which the founder of anmltir mfllion poimd r et a iling , 
business advocated the castration erf homosexual •‘perverts*!.. •••. 

ThA rnwmunte , whirh appeared flfi an editorial nrihimn fa an 
advertisement for the TYago MSls superstores company in Devon 
and Cornwall, have also been investigated hy police following : 
complaints of faextemant to violence. Trago founder Mike Robert- 
son used part of the advertising space as a soapbox fbr his 
views. — Geoffrey Gibbs • 

Exercising the brain 

Colin Swash, who compiled the book, shows the disputed words photograph: jambs horton MODERATE exercise produces an “ e s p iosi cn” oftflood captb 

dint may help tn keep a person yoting, sci entists 

1 » ■ _ ■■■ _ ■ believe. New Scientist magazine reported tlHt US research sug- 

I nnu I ■ gested exercise may protect against age-related decline. “One c£ 

hsJh ■ %#■ jw IVIl 1 1 Uwwl the most commonly cited featnres of Alzheimer's is a decrease ta 

w cerebral blood flow, 1 "wrote Rodney Swain, one of the researchers. 

^ ■ ■ mmmm ■ He speculated that mmtal work-oms may also spark the forma- . 

case against TV team 




for schools actually involve 
anti-bullying pedicles.” 

The survey also found that 
schools could do a lot more to 
damp down on bullying. 

Almost half pf parent * qnpfr 

turned said that the school 
was not very, or not at all, 
frelpM. Almost 50 per cent of 
children said that their 
schools did not run any 

tnhHinM to wumter h otly ! ng 

Almost 80 per cant of chil- 
dren said Hmt they informed 
parents when bullied but al- 
most 10 per coot said that 
they do not tell anyone. 

Nearly all those taking part 
in the survey woe in agree- 
ment over the best way to 
tarfrift bullying. More than 50 
per cent said schools should 
have stifler punishments for 
bullies. 

Sue James, editor-in-chief 
of Family Circle, said: “We 
would like to see every school 
In Britain putting bullying on 
the agenda. The message from 
1 the survey is clear and all of 

i nc have to unite to tvrnihat the 

horror of bullying.” 

Mr Bhmkett did warn Chil- 
dren affected by bullying not 
; to follow his example after ex- 
1 plaining how he formed an “A 
team” to tackle a group of 
bullies at the school he 
attended. 

He said: “Two or three of us 

| gngagwd in gnmething that 1 

wouldn't recommend. 1 
remember hitting this led 
who had been bullying 
younger children for about 
two years. 1 ended up in hos- 
pital with. a broken hand.” 

Mr Blunkett warned all vic- 
tims of bullying: “You have to 
finda better way than, that” 


News in brief 



BnB y jn g, cny« fh» snrvgy, ran spur children into truancy or leave them with feelings of inadequacy photograph: oavp oasow 


Fear followed name calling 


Vivek Chaudhary on the attacks 
that blighted a young girl’s life 


■Carnal Ahmed 
Med i a Corre sp o n dent 

H E HAD started with 
head held high but the 
end was somewhat 1 
more ignominious. 

Rupert Allasou, the former 
Conservative MP, left the 1 
High Court in London with- 
out a word yesterday after the 
collapse of his libel case 
8 gainst the team who make 
Have 1 Got News For You. He 
feces a bill for legal costs esti- 
mated at up to £50,000. 

Mr AUason claimed that a 
description of him as a "con- 
niving little shit” in the pro- 
gramme’s annual diary left 
him shocked and distressed. 

With his mother as the lead 
witness, he sued Hat Trick 
Productions, makers of the 
hit comedy Quiz, for damages 
ova: the diary entry which he 
described as a “vicious and 
revolting slur”. 

But after retiring for a little 
over three hours following 
the three-day case, the jury 
disagreed. 

"It is very important both 
for Have I Got News Fbr You 
and for other programmes of 
this type that public figures 


are open to robust comment 
and vigorous lampoo n mg ," a 
spokesman for Hat Trick Pro- 
ductions said after the case. 

“It is a healthy and wel- 
come sign that the jury deci- 
sively rejected a politician’s 
attempt to secure large dam- 
ages for a humorous comment 
in a book based on a pro- 
gramme which is enjoyed by 
millions.” 

The diary entry, published 
Ln December 1996, was 
towards the back of book, ln 
the space reserved for Novem- 
ber 8, Mr Allason’s birthday. 

Alongside other pictures 
and references to Salman 
1 Rushdie and Robert Maxwell, 

' the caption said of Mr Alla- 
son: "The maverick Tory MP, 
when he is writing spy 
novels. Is called Nigel West, 
and when he is fighting 
against his own Government 
is called something quite 
unprintable. 

“Indeed, given Mr ADason's 
fondness for pursuing libel 
actions, there are also excel- 
lent legal reasons for not 
referring to him as a conniv- 
ing little shit" 

The entry referred to Mr Al- 
lason’s appearance on the 
programme when only the 


first part of the entry had 
been said on air. 

Colin Swash, who compiled 
the book, said there was no 
maiire intended and that the 
language was “playground". 

“There are some people 
who think that by sending a 
1 threatening legal letter they 
might get a cheque,” Mr 
Swash said during the triaL 
Yesterday he confined his 
comment to “delighted”. 

Paring the case, which Mr 
AUason conducted himself. 
his mother, Noafla. aged 77, 
said that dm had bought foe 
book after a friend had told 
her about the entry. 

“To see such dreadftd lan- 
guage in print about my son, I 
was distressed for my grand- 
children,” she told the court ' 
In court, Mr AUason told 
the jury: "This Is not a jolly 
joke. As you look through the 
book you win see there are 
rogues and scoundrels, Rob- 
ert Maxwell included, but 
there is nothing that comes as 
close as this vile description.” 
Referring to his well-known 
taste for litigation, .Mr Alla- 
son said: "Where I believe the 
Tnedla has been guilty of mis- 
conduct, I feel I have a res- 
ponsibility to step in.” 


Second meningitis victim . 

A SECOND pupil froma school attfae centre of a meningitis scare 

hagriiflfl aftw w ntw mti ng Hv» dis ease: WriTy Krryfj, aged IS, q 

stuctot at Notre Dame high sfoodl ln LIveipotffsEhrertQn Valley, 
died two weeks after b ei n g a dmitte d to hospital. 


Ex-miners copy Coronation St 
with protest camp at mansion 


QEDUNDANT Derbyshire 
Itminers have launched a 
round-the-clock “fet cat" pro- 
test at the Cambridgeshire 
mansion of a company execu- 
tive after picking up the idea 
from Coronation Street on 
television last week. 

The former pitmen have in- 
vited the eco-campaigner 

Swampy, and ‘ Greenham 
Common peace camp veter- 
ans, to join them outside the 
St Neots home of Alan Bow- 
kett, chief executive cf Bens- 
ford, parent company of 
Magnet Kitchens, which 18 
months ago fired 300 workers 
for going on strike. 

The sacked Magnet strik- 


ers, 'backed by four unions, 
yesterday picketed Berisr 
ford's annual general meeting 
in London. 

Ust year Mr Bowkett was 

awarded a £124,000 anhnal 
salary increase, mace than 
the £114,000 heeded to .meet 
the 3 per cent pay rise-de-' 
m&nd that triggered the 
August 1996 walkout at the 
Magnet .factory in Darlington, 
County 'Durham. 

But it was the example of 
the Coronation Street eco- 
warriers camped on Council- 
lor Alf Roberto’s lawn in pro- 
test against a local building 
development that fired the 
imagination* -of Terry- Buck-, 
eraitis and fellow, ex-miners 
foam the former, Whitwell 
colliery. 


I T started with a bit of 
name but eventu- 

ally progressed into a 
campaign that almost cost 
Rebecca Haworth her life. 

“At playtime they would 
call me names but then 
they started . doing other 
things like, locking me in 

clan? or clamming dOOTS In ■ 
my face/* said Rebecca, 
aged 16 . “They blamed me 
for things I hadn’t done and 
would laugh at me all the 
time." 

Rebecca had been the vic- 
tim of bullying for almost 
three years at her Doncas- 
ter primary school. But 
things deteriorated soon 
after her I Oth birthday. 


‘Ghost’ limbs 
live on in 
region of the 
human brain 


Thn Radford . • 

Science fetor '■ ■ • . 

S cientists have found 
out how' to probe the 
minri« of people who. can feel 
what is not -there, by tuning 
in to the brain’s experience of 
“phantom limbs” reported 
after amputati on . 

Even a pain in -the neck Is 
really just an experience in' 
the brairu. according: to a 
report by University of 
Toronto researchers in the 
science Journal Nature today. 

Lord-Nelson, who lost his 
right arm in a skirmish off 
Santa Cnjx de Tenerife in 
1797, reported, that his phan- 
tom experience was the proof 
if proof were needed, of the 
existence, of a souL Surgeons 
in the American .civil war 
noted that spldiers com- 
plained of pain in limbs 
blown away or lopped off 
But ' the experience 
remained a mystery . until 
neuropsychologjits- explored 
the way the surfeoe of the 
body was “represented" in a 
region of the brain called the 
thalamus. . They . found that, 
even after a limb had gone, 
there- was -a place fbr it in the 
brain's version of the body. 

Jonathan Dostrovsky and 
coll eague s In Toronto mapped 
electffoal signals in tbe brain 
while feeding in little electri- 
cal charges. They found that 
by touching foe stump they 
could evoke tingling -or pain 
in the leg that was no longer 
attached to: the. stump — and 
watch it happen on their 

recording insta llment's ' - - 
■ “It Is-as though the brain or 
the consciousness still 

addresses ‘ [messages} to the 
original location mtheTwdy," 
Prof Dostrovsky said!' 

Peter Halligan, an Oxford 
neuropsycholQgist, worked 
with a colleague and an artist 
.to help amputees conjure up 
images of their missing limbs. 
He said yesterday .that some 
stroke victims- also reported 
the phantom experiences. 
“One was a High -Court judge 

■ wap actually thought h? had a 

third limb. This limb moved 
around. . That got me inter- 
ested in toe whale idea." 


She said: “I didn't want to 
gp to school any more and I 
Just stopped eating because 
I felt so sad.” 

She spent the next four 
months in hospital being 
treated fbr anorexia and 
other problems related to 
her -drastic loss of weight. 
Doctors ,s«ld it had been 
brought or .by the strain 
from bullying at school. 

Bat the abuse not only af- 
fected the schoolgirl but 
her entire family . 

Jane, Rebecca’s mother 
said: “It pot the whole fam- 
ily under a lot of strain. I 
felt as if I had foiled as a 
parent. Rebecca just com- 
pletely shut down, became 


very shy and scared of 
people and it’s taken her a 
long time . to get out of It.” 

Now studying at a York- 
shire secondary school. 
Rebecca claims she still 
feels the effects of the bul- 
lying. “I still find it hard to 
mix . with other . children 
and sometimes worry that I 
might start getting picked 
on again. When you've 
been bullied then it stays 
with you for a longtime." 

Both Rebecca and her 
mother feel the school she 
attended could have done 
done more to combat bully- 
ing. “The school didn’t take 
it seriously/’ said Mrs 
Haworth. “I would like to 
see teachers and schools 
made accountable for bul- 
lying because at the mo- 
ment it goes on unnoticed 
and ruins lives.” 


Call for ‘naive’ 
Maze chief to 60 


John Muffin 

Ireland Corre a p on dant 

M ichael Mogg, gover- 
nor of the Maze r yes- 
terday faced renewed 
rails to resign after admitting 
he was naive in not fully sepa- 
rating republican and. loyalist 
prisoners in theB&fest jaiL 
The Ulster Unionist Party 
MP Jeffrey Donaldson' de- 
manded that he quit after be 
-admitted he was told- of a 
possible Irish National liber- 
ation Army attack at the 
.Miaze on Loyalist Volunteer 
Force inmates months before, 
the murder of - LVF leader 
Billy Wright on December 27. • 
Daring an adjournment de- 
bate in the. .Commons,- Mr 
Donaldson claimed security 
minister Adam Ingram had 
also' been aware of the Warn- 
ings, and he asked if political 
considerations took prece- 
dence over security Issues. . 

Mr Ingram again ruled out 
resignations over Wright's 
murder and the escape a fort- 
night before of IRA murderer 
Liam AveriQ. Two inq uiries , 
were under way, be said.- 
The iNLA’a assassinatipn of 


Wright 37, has been followed 
by six sectarian killings which 
"have rendered the peace pro- 
cess increasingly fragile. 

The INLA and LVF, bothop- 
posed to the ceasefires, each 
occupied two wings of H 
Block 6, where. officers had 
raised -fears of attacks. No 
other H Block held both loyal- 
ist and republican inmates. 

Mr Mogg told BBC North- 
ern Ireland’s .current- affairs 
TV programme. Spotlight, 
that he. had spoken to -Wright 
about the INLA threat He 
had also addressed INLA pris- 
oners about the possibility of 
ah LVF. attack. He said: “We 
got to the stage as far as the 
two groups -were concerned 
-that there was a sort of neu- 
trality -between, them; and 
there would not Be an attack." 

But he accepted that, in ret- 
rospect, he had been naive to 
believe the prisoners. • 

- -Mr Donaldson told the Com- 
mons: “It Is- extraordinary 
that the governor .takes assur- 
ances from prisoners and 
gives them greater credence 
that -the warnings or his 
senior staff. His position is 
untenable, and ... be has no 
alternative but to resign." 


Life for man who killed after 
watching violent pom video 

T ^J%Z er -^ Q L Z** 5 I HuJse strangled Mrs Brown 
urged last night to tighten with her from Mohto a n 


■ urged last night to tighten 
restrictions on the availabil- 
ity of hard-core pornography 
after an ex-soldier was jailed 
for life after admitting mur- 
dering a woman in a re- enac t- 
ment of a violent sex video he 
-had just watched.' , - - 

Stuart Hulse, aged 36, of 
Lowton, Greater Manchester 
murdered Shirley Brown 
aged 46, alter breaking into 
her home, Manchester crown 
court was told. 

Hulse,. a private detective, 
-saw the video — showing sex- 
ual perversion and. abuse — 
.at a party -as couples paired 
off to different bedrooms. 
Alone, segually aroused and 
frustrated. -he-fidt im p dle d to 
murder. On his way home. 


Hulse strangled Mis Brown 
with her own tights after a 
violent sexual assault. 
Anthony Gee QC, prosecut- 
ing, said: "Some parts of the 
film show acts which bear 
similarity .to .what happened 
to Shirley.Brown." 

Roderick Cstraa, QC, defend- 
ing, said Hulse had become 
“inflamed" by the video. 

Later, Ann Wlnterton, Con- 
servative .MP for Congleton, 
called for urgent government 
action to curb the availability 
of. hard-core pom films in the 
light or "this tragic case”. 
■She said; “This case gives 
the lie to those who claim, 
with supposed authority, that 
violence on the. media does 
not affect the behaviour or 
people who watch it." 
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Diana 
concert 
plan ‘not 
mawkish’ 


Luka Harding 


S IR Elton John, alas, can- 
not ma le s it, neither can 
George Michael — bat 
Sir Cliff Richard is likely to 
be there, with 15,000 Diana 
fens and some bemused deer. 

In what promises to be the 
year’s most lachrymose 
event, a large concert is to be 
held at Althorp Park in mem- 
ory of Diana, Princess '.of 
Wales, the Spencer family an- 
nounced yesterday. It will 
take place In the deer park of 
their Northamptonshire es- 
tate on Saturday, Jane 27 — 
four days before what would 
have been her 37th birthday. 

The initiative from Earl 
Spencer follows widespread 
public disquiet aver his plans 
to charge visitors £8.50 to see 
Diana's grave, on an island in 
the estate, from July. 

Shelley- Anne Claircourt, 

■ the Althorp spokeswoman, 
yesterday said the earl de- 
cided to hold the concert four 
months ago. All profits would 
be donated to the Diana Me- 
morial Fund, she said. But it 
was not clear last night 
whether the perf o rm e rs — to 
he announced next month — 
would give their services free. 
A commercial management 
group, IMG Arts and Eater- 
. talnment, will be selling 
15,000 tickets from February 
27. They would be “accessible 
in price”, said David Hart- 
field of IMG. 

"AH the stars are -appearing 
at the Invitation of Earl Spen- 
cer,” Ms Claircourt added. 

Sir Elton, the most obvious 
candidate to front the show, is 
performing in Sweden that 
night and is unavailable, 
George Michael, another of 
the princess’s favourite art- 
ists, has “other commit- 
ments”. a spokesman said last 
night However, Sir Cliff is ex- 
pected to appear. “We have 
had an invite and we have ex- 
pressed an interest,’’ his 
spokesman. Bill Latham, con- 
firmed. Other possibilities in- 
clude Dame Kiri Te Kanawa 
and Chris de Burgh, both of 
whom sang before the princess. 

Ms CSafrcourt said the con- 
cert would be a mixture of 
classical, pop and rock, and 
would celebrate Diana’s life. 

She rejected the suggestion 
the concert was mawkish, 
adding: “The main reason for 
this is to raise money for the 
memorial trust” She said the 
princess “loved music” and 
this was felt to be a “suitable 
event”, and organisers bad 
agreed a date as near to bar 
birthday as possible. 



Head turning ... A visitor to the Art 98 contemporary art fair at the Business Design Centre in Islington, north London, contemplates “The 12th and 
13th’ by sculptor SeyedMS Edalatpour. Open until Sunday, thefairisone ofBriiain’s leading market places for contemporary art photograph, pmjlhackett 

Two narrators cook up novel idea 


Dan Glaister traces the birth of 
the latest publishing sensation 


H OW to make a pub- 
lishing sensation: 
take one part cult 
introspective Nick 
Hornby, mix with one part 
cult angst-ridden Bridget 
Jones. Place both in cult 
drama This Life setting, 
sprinkle with sex, and leave 
to stand. Added Ingredient 
two authors. 

Arrow, the mass market 
imprint of Random House, 
has won the bidding war for 
the rights to the latest blurb 
to tickle the fancy of the pub- 
lishing world. Come Together 
is billed as the twentysome- 
thing answer to the navel- 
gazing of the cult' thirty^ 
something writers who have 
dominated toe bestseller fists 
and boosted toe. book trad A 
But Come Together,- which 
was bought by Random House 
as part of a two-hook deal for 
£250,000, has a unique selling 
point Eschewing the conven- 


tional, it has two authors in- 
stead of one. The two authors, 
Emlyn Rees and Josie Lloyd, 
will write alternate chapters 
of the romantic comedy. Both 
will write In toe first person, 
am] about toe same events. 

Johnny Geller, Rees’s agent 
at the Curtis Brown agency, 
said: “It Is the anecdotal story 
of two people — Jack and 
Amy — and how they come 
together, what makes it is the 
writing. It la two different 
voices having a conversation. 
The point is that it’s normal 
people. This is what people in 
their 20s are to jokin g and 
saying. The device is simple 
and original” - 

The sale- was also simple. 
The two- literary “agents in- 
volved sent out saibple chap- 
ters by each -of the writers. 
The next day a pre-emptive 
bid, designed to dose the bid- 
ding before It had got under 
way. came in. Andy McKfflop 


at Arrow was determined not 
to let toe book escape. 

Rees, aged 26. who has al- 
ready published, a thriller, 
said: “We were just sitting in 
the pub one night and we got 
a little drunk and came up 
with this idea. We’d read all 
toe Bridget Jones and Nick 
Hornby stuff and our com- 
plaint was that It would be 
good to. have something for 
the twenty som e things rather 

than top toir tywoip thing s." ' 

Josie Lloyd, aged 27, Rees’s 
literary other; half, who has 
also published one novel 
said: ‘It’s a very simple love 
story, although some of it will 
be close to home." She has 
given up her day job, as' a 
temp and as a waitress. 

The final ingredient is toe 
promotion campaign. “The 
two of them are quite promot- 
able," said ' Mr -Geller. 
“They’re both ' titfenly some- 
thing and good-looking. r The 
thing is whether they wifi, get 
together.’’ Expect toe equiva- 
lent of the Gold Blend adver- 
tisement in the bookshops in 
time for Christmas. 


A simple love story 


, Extractsfrom Conte 
Together , by Josie Lloyd 
andEmlynRees 

Amy. 

Boy.Tm In a feisty mood 

thte m nraing. T am T hi-Mii , 

who needs to be wimpy 
Jane? I am POWER . 
WOMAN. I don't need men. 
Men and all their smelly 
geiiitalStdisgusting toe- 
nails and hi-fi snobbery. 
Who needs them? Not me. 
Nosiree. 

I stand on the doorstop 
and take an invigorating 
breath. Huh? No stupid man 
is goingto get one over on 
me ever again- Today is the 
last d ay of the temp j ob an d 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
RE STOP MY UFE. Best foot 
fOrwardahd all that. Unfor- 
tunately, I slip on the front 
steps an dsn ag my tights. 
Jack: 

And afterwards, as we sat 
there sweating It oft drink- 
ing from the two pint glasses 


Td filled up with water from 
the bathroom tap. The Ideal 
continued to hold true. 

Proof of this lay In the 
fact tbat she didn’t: 

a) Squeeze my hand 

b) Stare lingeringly into my 
eyes. 

c) Ask me how come 1 didn’t 
get lonely not having a 
girlfriend. 

d) Go for the intimate route 
by sharing my cigarette like 
aspliff. 

e) Suggest we get together 
again soon. 

Instead, she: 

a) Kept her hands to herself. 

b) Stared at the ceiling. 

c) Told me that the best 
thing about sleeping around 
was that notwo gays were 
ever the same. 

d) Lit her own cigarette. 

e) Told me that she was go- 
ing to Australia travelling 
for three months. 

Then we stubbed out our 
separate cigrattes and I hit 
the lights and we slept. 


Byers slips 
up on his 
times-table 


John Carved 
Education Ecfitor 


S TEPHEN Byers, the 
Education Minister 
who made his name 
by hammering under- 
performance In schools, was 
last night nursing bruised 
pride after getting his sums 
wrong In a broadcast to 
launch the Government's 
drive to improve numeracy. 

The catch question came 
during an interview on BBC 
Radio 5 Live. Presenter Elea- 
nor Oldroyd asked him: 
“What are seven times 
eight?" He answered: 54. 

When Ms Oldroyd pointed 
out that the correct answer 
was 56, he said: “Well there 
you go. It just shows my age. 1 
had been using my times- 
tables all morning.” 

Mr Byers recovered grace- 
fully at a subsequent press 
conference when journalists 
unsuccessfully attempted to 
trap David Blunkett. the Edu- 
cation Secretary- Alter a cou- 
ple of seconds hesitation, Mr 
Blunkett correctly calculated 
that nine eights are 72. 

"As the Secretary of State 
said, I must do better. I will be 
spending 45 minutes tomor- 
row going through my times- 
tables." Mr Byers said. 

It was toe second entrap- 
ment of the school standards 
minister in three weeks. He 


was also photographed in 
from or a blackboard on 
which toe misspelt “under- 
ochievment” appeared. But 
that mistake was understood 
to have been the work of a 
journalist 

A spokesman said Mr Blair 
considered Mr Byers “an ex- 
cellent minister” and the mis- 
calculation was “one of those 
character-forming events". 

Mr Byers was announcing a 
programme to raise standards 
of numeracy in primary 
schools. Teachers will be 
retrained in new techniques 
of whole class teaching, em- 
phasising mental arithmetic 
and banning calculators for 
children under eight. 

The proposals came in a 
report from toe Government's 
numeracy task force, headed 
by David Reynolds, professor 
of education at Newcastle uni- 
versity. “I get very exasper- 
ated about headlines saying 
we are going back to the ba- 
sics,” he said. “We aren't go- 
ing back to anything. We 
want a blend of different ap- 
proaches that will suit differ- 
ent schools." 

The report recommends 
that teachers should "en- 
gage” each child through 
high quality questioning in- 
stead of allowing groups of 
children to proceed at their 
own pace with worksheets. 
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Multi-cultural plea delays 
new Channel 4 blueprint 


Chris Barrie 


T HE Independent Televi- 
sion Commission is strug- 
gling to draw up a new remit 
for Channel 4 following a two- 
pronged assault from ITV 
companies and entertainers 
who want changes to the way 
the broadcaster operates. 

The ITC had been due to 
publish a fresh blueprint by 
last December but the new 
licence conditions will not ap- 
pear for several weeks while 
it considers documents sent 
last month during its consul- 
tation exercise. 

A campaign hacked by co- 
medians such as Lenny 
Henry, Michael Palin and 
novelist Ben Okrl for more 
multi-cultural programming 
is thought to have hrought 
considerable pressure on the 
ITC. 

The ITC board, which 


meets today, will discuss 
Channel 4's future and fry to 
finalise the licence conditions 
which will be sent to Channel 
4’s board for agreement. 

The multi-cultural cam- 
paign, led by the Labour peer 
Baroness Amos, drew support 
from MPs and called for 
Channel 4 to commit a spe- 
cific number or hours of peak 
programme time to multi-cul- 
tural programmes. Pressure 
for tighter regulation of Chan- 
nel 4 is also co ming from in- 
dependent television compa- 
nies. They want Channel 4 to 
be brought under much more 
rigorously defined targets for 
minority broadcasts. 

In his Manifesto for Chan- 
nel 4. Mr Okri called for more 
multi-cultural peak time pro- 
gramming. He said it would 
be a "force for good, for open- 
ness and for friendship 
amongst all the different 
people in Britain". 
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Secret papers 
released today 
show howMI5, 
fired up by 
defector Oleg 
Lyalin (right), 
persuaded the 
government to 
strike 

dramatically . 
against the 
KGB. Richard 
Norton-Taylor 

gives details of 
Operation Foot 


S ECRET papers to be 
released today in an 
unprecedented dis- 
play of openness 
reveal how M15 and M36 per- 
suaded toe government to 
expel 105 Soviet spies in 1971 
— the most dramatic coup 
ever against toe KGB. 

The documents disclose 
that MZ5 had been warning 
the Foreign Office for years 
about the growing number of 
Soviet Intelligence officers, 
active' In Britain. 

Their targets, according to 
M15, Included FO and Minis- 
try of Defence officials, toe 
armed forces, Concorde, nix- 
clear energy, and computer 
projects. Sir Martin Fumival 



expelled 105 



agents 



Jones. . then head of M36. 
claimed there was also evi- 
dence of Soviet penetration of 
the Labour Party. 

He bold a meeting of bop FO 
officials that it was “difficult 
to say exactly how much dam- 
age was being done" hut that 
“at least 30 or 40 Soviet intel- 
ligence officers. In this 
country- were actually rai- 
ning secret agents hi govern- 
ment or In industry”. The 
documents note that ”C 
agreed” — a reference to Sir 
John Rennie, head of M16. 

Not all were convinced of 
the plan to take drastic 
action. Sir Duncan Wilson. 
British ambassador In Mos- 
cow, who was keener on cul- 



Gerald Brooke with guards at his Moscow trial in 1965 Helen and Peter Kroger, Soviet spies swapped for Brooke 


tural diplomacy — the ex- 
change of orchestras, for ex- 
ample — warned it might not 
be worth toe candle. He also 
said Britain's European part- 
ners "would welcome a first' 
class row between us and toe 
Russians”. 

George Walden, later a 
Tory MP but then a junior FO 
diplomat, had no such doubts. 
“The KGB had got to toe point 
that they were not really car- 
ing what we thought,” Mr 
Walden said yesterday. “They 
knew we knew bat didn’t dare 
to do anything about it." 

He described toe expulsions 
as a turning point In Anglo- 
Soviet relations. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
then foreign secretary, told 
the prime minister, Edward 
Heath, that MIS had identified 
at least 120 Soviet intelligence 
officers in Britain, and toe 
total could be as high as 200. 
“This Is- more than the secu- 
rity service can contain,” he 
said. Be pointed out there 
were 517 accredited Soviet 
officials in Britain, more than 


in any other western Euro- 
pean country. 

Ministers, and Mr Heath in 
particular, were concerned 
about Britain's vulnerability 
to repercussions — what Sir 
Denis GreenhiH head of the 
FO, called the Soviet Union’s 
“general beastliness". But Sir 
Burke Trend, the cabinet sec- 
retory, suggested that minis- 
ters could be persuaded by 
“explaining that the present 
situation was to some extent a 
legacy of the - last - [Labour] 
government”. •' 

MIS had been fired up by 
Oleg Lyalin, a KGB officer in 
toe Soviet, trade mission’ in 
Hlghgate. noth London, who 
defected after he was arrested 
for drank driving. He said the 
KGB was planning large-scale 
sabotage in Britain, though 
hiy were almost oer-' 

taxnly exaggerated. 

Operation. Fool .toe - less 
fhaw subtle codename given 
to the plan, was delayed until 
September 24, 1971, after toe 
conclusion of delicate talks 
over Berlin. The Kremlin, 


stunned by the decision, res- 
ponded by expelling just 18 
British embassy staff and 
businessmen from Russia. 

Two months later, Sir John 
Killick, the new -ambassador 
in Moscow, wondered 
“whether the KGB, for all 
their resources and effi- 
ciency, are out of their 
minds? 1 pose this question 
because I have toe strong feel- 
ing that they must be ex- 
tremely angry and frustrated 
that the Soviet government 
did not retaliate against us to 
anything like the extent they 
must have wanted.” 

He also questioned whether 
the Government's “deter- 
gent" operation should wash 
“whiter than white”. Some 
known Soviet agents had not 
been expelled. There would be 
an advantage, he suggested, 
in having “a small number of 
known intelligence operators 
Tin London] rather than 
people under such deep cover 
that we do not identify, them". 

Two years earlier, the 
Labour government agreed to 


exchange toe Krogers, Soviet 
spies sentenced in 1961 to 20 
years in jail, for Gerald 
Brooke, a Briton arrested in 
in Moscow in 1965 for distrib- 
uting "anti-Soviet" propa- 
ganda. The decision was 
reached on humanitarian 
grounds — Moscow threat- 
ened Brooke with harsher 
punishment — but not with- 
out argument 

James C-allaghan, then 
home secretary, was against 
toe deal “I was opposed to it 
because 1 didn't think it was a 
fair exchange." he said yes- 
terday. “Brooke was an inno- 
cent man. It was blackmail" 

The release of toe docu- 
ments was described yester- 
day by Baroness Symons, a 
Foreign Office minister, as a 
“huge step" in the direction 
of more open government 
,r We have not stood pat on toe 
30-year rule." 

• Norman Baker, Liberal 
Democrat MP for Lewes, has 
tabled a bin to cut the 30-year 
rule — the delay in release of 
official papers — to 20 years. 



Hard- 


T HE chauffeur’s son 
came to watch the end of 
the fairytale, a £l mil- 
lion auction at Christie’s yes- 
terday of the coal scuttles and 
four-poster beds, banting tro- 
phies ""d ancestral portraits, 
contents of the manor house 
he so improbably inherited 

seven years ago. • 

Charlie Gooch was bora 
into a cottage In the stable 
yard of a 16th-century man- 


-sion. Boughton Mbncbelsea 
Place.' near Maidstone in 
Kent In 1981, aged 37, be be- 
came lord of the manor on the 
death of his godfather and 
patron. Michael Winch, a dip- 
lomat and suspected spy. 

. His fat he r was Len Gooch, 
the bodyguard and chauffeur. 
At three weeks, toe baby be- 
came the owner’s godson and 
protege. 

When his father drove 


Winch on long holidays 
across Europe, the little boy 
went too. Winch put him 
through public school and 
the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cirencester. 

Charlie Gooch, who now 
runs an estate agent’s office, 
recalled his childhood, with 
toe freedom of toe bouse and 
155-acre estate and deer park, 
as “ktyflie"- Winch treated 
frfrn as a son. but always 


addressed his chauffeur by his 
surname. Mr Gooch’s fairy 
tale proved to have thorns. 
The estate was left to a trust, 
and he inherited a life inter- 
est,'. the responsibility for 
maintaining toe bouse, but' 
not themoney to do so. 

"It was one of toe most diffi- 
cult decisions I have ever had 
to make. But I either had to 
commit myself and my family 
to toe house full time, to de- 


velop its corporate, and lei- 
sure activities, or develop my 
professional career,” he said. 

* The bouse was sold to a bar- 
rister' just before Christmas 
for 22 millibn. 

Almost all the lots sold, 
many for well over toe esti- 
mates. . The greatest ' excite- 
ment was over a pair of 19th- 
century -gilt mirrors, which 
attracted fierce bidding, and 
went to a London dealer for 


£84.000, over a top estimate of 

£ 12 , 000 . 

The suggestion that Winch 
was a spy — his postings In- 
cluded Warsaw and Moscow 
— has never been proved- Mr 
Gooch told how he gave his 
patron a copy of Peter 
Wright’s Spycatcher. Winch 
retired to his library, and 
emerged snorting: “Non- 
sense, he wasn't senior 
enough for any of tbat stuff.” 


Careless skiers 
face law suits 


Martin WtelnwrigM 


S KIERS jetting off for the 
slopes are risking a dan- 
ger much worse than 
brokens bones, according to 
university research pub- 
lished today. 

Lawyers rather than ice 
patches are an increasingly 
serious threat to “alarmingly 
ignorant” holidaymakers, a 
report from sports specialists 
at Leeds Metropolitan Univer- 
sity warns. 

Only 2 per cent of British 
skiers and snowboarders 
questioned at a sample of 
European resorts knew of toe 
International Ski Federation 
(FIS) code of conduct, which 
underpins definitions of 
“reasonable behaviour" in 
criminal or civil compensa- 
tion court cases. A further 51 
per cent were unaware that 
any code governed holiday 
winter sports at all 
“This is the equivalent of 
over half of British car 
drivers being unaware of the 
existence of the Highway 
Code," said Angela Hiking- 
tan, a lecturer at the universi- 
ty’s Carnegie National Sports 
Development Centre. “It 
leaves them alarmingly vul- 
nerable to litigation if that 
spreads from the United 
States." 

The Incentive for “ambu- 
lance-chasing” litigation has 
grown with the number of 
people using already crowded! 
alpine resorts, and a very 
high rate of accidents and 
near misses. Ms Pilklngton's 
research, the first project in 
its field, reveals tbat 64 per 
cent of respondents had been 
involved in incidents involv- 
ing or only narrowly avoiding 
injury, more than half of 
them collisions between 
skiers. 

“Lack of understanding 
about correct practice on the 
slopes is also very worrying." 
said Ms Pflkington. “A third 
of skiers and snowboarders 
did not know about checking 
up and down the slope when 
starting or stopping: two- 
thirds did not know the rules 
about where to stop; and 41 
per cent did not know who 
has priority. 

"This is really no different 
from car drivers venturing on 
toe roads without checking at 
T-junctions, parking on blind 
bends and failing to know . 


Piste etiquette 

A skier must ski In control 
adapting speed and manner 
erf skiing to personal 
ability. 

The skier in front has 
priority. 

A skier who overtakes is 
responsible for completing 
that manoeuvre in such a 
way as to cause no difficulty 
to the skier being 
overtaken. 

A skier enterin g a marked 
run or starting again after 
stopping must Zook up and 
down the run to make sure 
he can do so without en- 
dangering himself or 
others. 

Unless absolutely neces- 
sary, a skier must avoid 
stopping on the piste in nar- 
row places or where visibil- 
ity is restricted. 

Every skier and witness 
most exchange names and 
addresses alter an accident 


who has priority at a 
roundabout.’’ 

Concern was echoed at toe 
Ski Club of Great Britain, al- 
though staff remain hopeful 
that non-litigious attitudes in 
Europe wiH survive. “The 
legal framework has been in 
place for some time, with the 
potential to sue." said a 
spokesman. “American-style 
ambulance chasing could get 
a foothold, and if it did and 
there were big compensation 
payments, no doubt it would 
take off." 

Ms Pllkington's report, 
backed by LMU*s school of 
sports studies, agrees but 
calls for testing on the code to 
be added to learn-to-ski holi- 
days, along toe lines of High- 
way Code questioning in the 
driving test 

The report also calls for 
pass withdrawals and lift 
bans on skiers and snow- 
boarders who infringe the 
code, and stricter policing of 
increasingly busy slopes. 

“The traditional British atti- 
tude may have been: 'Oh well 
it was an accident', but that is 
changing, just as litigation is 
growing in other sports,” 
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Joanna Coles in New York 

ILL and Hillary 
Clinton had always 
planned for the 
possibility of a 
■■hvw scandal about a 
previous sexual indiscretion 
erupting during his tenure at 
the White House. 

Appalled by the example of 
the former Democratic sena- 
tor Gary Hart, who was 
forced to drop out of the presi- 
dential race in 1388 after his 

affair with Donna Rice was 
uncovered, Mr Clinton alleg- 
edly boasted to his aides that 
the crucial dement in dealing 
with extr amar ital affairs be- 
coming public was 
“sophistication”. 

With an almost mystical 
faith in the absence or photo- 
graphs, he always said he 
would promptly acknowledge 
the marriage had suffered 
“difficulties”. He would nod 
"humbly at the weakness of 
the flesh”, recalls an aide 
quoted in The Politics of Sex 
in Clinton's America by 
Roger Morris. 

When the news broke in 


1992 of Mr Clinton’s 12-year 
affair with Gennifer Flowers, 
the tactic appeared to work, 
staving off tears that he might 
have to drop out 

The Clintons appear®* 1 
together on a talk show and, 
reaching for Hillary’s hand, 
the president solemnly de- 
clared their marriage hz6 hit 
a bad patch, as his wife 
smiled supportively. 

Those outside Arkansas 
who were not yet familiar 
with his womanising reputa- 
tion dismissed the affair as 
unimportant. Just as Mr Clin- 
ton bad told his aides — the 
key thing was to d ismiss any 
extramarital sex as “in the 
past”. 

Hillary’s role was muclaL 
She would be required to 
stand behind him, seeming 
anything but the timid wife 
who had no choice but to stay. 

Last weekend she appeared 
to fulfilling that role, giving 
interviews to radio stations 
dismissing Paula Jones as “a 
woman with an agenda”, and 
describing how she had spent 
Saturday sorting out the 
White House closets while 
her husband spent six hours 



Arrested 


Hillary Clinton: planned to Gennifer Flowers: a 12-year 
stand behind her man affair daring a ‘bad patch' 


The wife, the singer 
and the employee 


HILLARY CLINTON 
Girlfriend from college and 
long-suffering wife 
reputedly ftarfous at her 
husband’s sexual 
indiscretions. A tough and 
clever lawyer — thought to 
be Cherie Booth’s 
inspiration — she failed 
miserably to master the 
health brief given to her by 
her husband after be was 
elected in 1992. Tough and 
popular. 

GENNIFER FLOWERS 
Blonde, sultry former 
cabaret singer who had a 
12-year secret affair with 
Clinton before be was 
president After she kissed 
and told on the eve of his 
election, she sold tapes of 
their telephone 
conversations. Most 


damaging was her claim 
that he had offered her a 
local government job in 
exchange for sex. 

PAULA JONES 
The only one of Clinton’s 
accusers to go all the way to 
court Claims Clinton 
demanded oral sex when 
they met in Arkansas while 
he was governor and she 
was a state employee. 
Exploding perm has given 
way to a sleek new 
hairstyle. Last seen on 
Saturday, after seeing the 
president face to face for the 
first time since they met at a 
deposition. If neither side 
agrees on a settlement the 
case begins in May . 
Squeaky, high-pitched 
voice and girlish manner, 
but determined. 
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Yesterday’s Washington Post breaks the story 


with Paula Jones and her 
lawyers. 

Between them they would 
strike back at female accus- 
ers. According to one former 
staff member, the Clintons 
called it “taking on the 
bitches”. 

But they had not counted 
on having to deflect the im- 
pact of a group of Arkansas 
state troopers who would tes- 
tify that the president had af- 
fairs with literally hundreds 
of women. 

“The list of the future presi- 
dent’s illicit affairs would be 


| remarkably detailed. Includ- 
ing more than 20 women who 
1 stepped forward or were 
otherwise publicly identified 
i by the spring of 1994.” the 
\ Toronto Sun reported. 

They Identified the wife of a 
local judge, a Little Rock 
reporter, a former state em- 
I ployee, a cosmeti c s clerk at a 
Little Rock store and several 
others whom Mr Clinton al- 
legedly saw two to three times 
a week daring relationships 
lasting anywhere from weeks 
to months and. in Ms Flow- 
ers’ case, years. 


Then "»wp the efohwf from | 
the women. Bobby Ann] 
; WBliams, a Little Rock prosti- 
tute. claimed Mr Clinton reg- 
ularly picked her up daring 
his jogging sessions and that 
she later gave birth to his 

She was followed by a law- 
yer called Polly Kyle, who 
claim ed that and Mr Clin- 
ton bad been lovers since 
they were at school in Hot 
Splines. 

Next whip Sally Perdue, a 
former beauty queen, Connie 
Hamzy, a former secretary, 
and a divorcee, Jo Jenkins, 
who said she. was bombarded 
by calls thorn the then gover- 
nor’s office. Phone records 
later showed be called her 11 
tinwn! on one day god 59 times 
in two years. There was no : 
explanation for the caU s. i 

When Paula Jones made 
her accusations in May 1994, ; 
it was dear that her lawyers 
were looking for other women 
who might have suffered Mr 
Clinton’s attentions to show 
that he had a pattern of 
harassing women. 

In January 1997 it emerged 
that Kathleen Willey, a for- 


mer volunteer in the White 
House social office, might 
have beat sexually harassed, 
although rite has since denied 
it Hats is certainly the most 
bizarre case. 

In January 1997 Paula 
Jones's lawyer, Joseph Cam- 

marata, rialmg be had an 

anonymous call team a. wom- 
an claiming she bad been 
harassed in 1993. She gave 
sufficient detail for Mr Ca m- 
meurata to sospect Ms WQtey. 
whose husband had recently 
committed suicide. Against 
her wishes, he subpoenaed 
her to question her about the 
matter further. 

Ms Willey mak- 

ing the can, but two of her 
friends spoke to tiie press. 
Linda Tripp told Newsweek 
magazine she bumped into 
Ms Willey- leaving the presi- 
dent's TnnWng di&heV- 

eHed. Julie Steele initially 
told tfa f magazine that Ms 
Willey had told her she bad 
been fondled by Mr Clinton, 
but she then changed her 
story, claiming Ms Willey had 
asked her to lie to give credi- 
bility to the allegation that 
she had been harassed. 



Jo na t ha n Fr aedlan d 

H E MAKES an unlikely 
pitbull. Softly spoken, 
with the manner of an 
old-time Southern gentleman, 
Kenneth Starr is not the fest- 
talking, loudmouth American 
lawyer so beloved of Holly- 
wood. Until his present job as 
independent counsel, he had 
never even been a prosecutor. 
He blanches at the use of ob- 
scenities and almost never 
talks to the press. 

Friends and colleagues de- 
scribe a cerebral, slightly stiff 
roan of unteiling good man- 
ners. The son of an Anglo- 
phile Protestant minister in 
San Antonio, Texas, he Is less 
midtown Manhattan than 
Middle Temple. At his mil- 
lion-dollar law practice he 
takes tea at 4pm. To relax, he 
reads Trollope. Now he is cast 
as the man who could topple 
the president of the United 
States. 

Since summer 1994 Mr 
Starr has been hovering over 
Bill Clinton’s shoulder, peer- 
ing at every memo in the 
White House and raking over 
every financial and political 
transaction of Mr Clinton's 
career — from his election in 
1978 as governor of Arkansas 
right up to the alleged goings- 
on with a fresh-faced trainee 
in the Oval Office. Critics say 
Mr Starr, a fife-long Republi- 
can, has been engaged in the 
longest fishing expedition in 


political history without find- 1 
ing any real dirt — until now. 

His original brief was as in- 
dependent counsel investigat- 
ing the Whitewater affair — , 
the tangled bundle of allega- 
tions centred on a felled land 
development in Arkansas. ( 
Whitewater Is a cash-fbr-influ- 
ence scandal — with the then 
Governor Clinton accused of 
turning a Mind eye to the fi- ‘ 



Kenneth Starr: Independent 
counsel could topple Cfintcm 

n ftTreiai misdemeanours of his 
business partner and political 
patron, James McDougaL 
In Mky 1996 Mr Starr struck 
gold: Mr McDougal, his wife 
Susan and Mr Clinton’s suc- 
cessor as Arkansas governor, 
Jim Guy Tucker, were con- 
victed on 24 counts of conspir- 
acy and $3 million (£1.8 mil- 
lion} fraud. R was a famous 
victory. Mr Starr had per- 
suaded an Arkansas jury to 


reject the testimony of its 
favourite soa 

By then Mr Starr had wid- 
ened his target, adding scan- 
dal upon scandal to his grand 
inquisitor’s remit. He was 
authorised to investigate 
charges that White House staff 
had obstructed the original 
Whitewater Inquiry — and to 
look into two other “-gates”. 
The first, Travelgate, centred 
on chums that Hillary Clinton 
had purged the White House's 
internal travel office, handing 
the lucrative contract to a 
Clinton cousin. The first lady 

denies any role in that deci- 
sion; Mir Starr has documents 
saying otherwise. 

Next came Fllegate, the 
Maim that Clin ton aides bad 
dug up top-secret FBI files on 
hundreds of Republicans. 
With echoes of Nixon’s ene- 
mies list, Filegaiestill haunts 
the White House. Last week 
Mr Starr grilled Mrs Clinton , 

about claims that the FBI files , 

were sought on her orders. 
That session sparked specula- 
tion that he was giving her 
one last chance to change her ! 
story — before he Indicts her. 

Now he is looking Into the 
most serious claims of all: yes- i 
terday’s Watergate-era accusa- 1 
Hons of obstruction of justice, 
suborning aides to commit 
perjury and making false 
statements. What Is more, his 
target is now President CUn- : 
ton himself The Republicans’ i 
fevourtte rottweiler is dosing I 
in on his prey. I 


intern finds 
herself in 
the spotlight 

M ONICA Lewinsky was 
an unpaid White House 
intern used to relative ano- 
nymity when she began the 
career that landed her in 
yesterday’s headlines. 

She finished college in 
the spring of 199S and 
entered the White House 
shortly afterwards. 

Ms Lewinsky took a 
bachelor’s degree In 
psychology at Lewis and 
Clark in Oregon, was not 
an honours student and 
was not known for any par- 
ticular interest or activity. . 

What is known about the 
woman behind the news 
stories is culled from public 
records and colleagues. Ms 
Lewinsky worked without 
pay in the office of then. 
White House chief of staff 
LeonPanetta. 

Six months later, in De- 
cember 1995, she moved to 
a paid position handling 
correspondence in the 
Office of * Legislative 
Affairs. 

In April 1996 she moved 
to the defence department, 
where she worked as secre- 
tary to the spokesman, 
Kenneth Bacon, until De- 
cember 26 1997. 

Until late last year she 
listed her home as the 
Watergate, the luxury 
apartment building and 
hotel that was the scene of 
the notorious break-in that 
ted. to President. Nixon's 
downfall. — ap w 


EU members arm war zones 

EUROPEAN UNION commies, 
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suicide other followers on January 8, hours before the jP[WP^ 
thought the weald vrould end. Tbe followers, police said, bellevea 

a space ship would pick uptheir bodies at Teide mountain on 

Tenerife. — AP, Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 


Nuclear first for Panama 

SIXT Y half-ton nfhlghJgvel nuclear wastesafled from foe 

Frenchport ofCherbourgyesterday bound for Japan, via foe 
Panama CanaL 

The Pacific Swan, owned by British Nuclear Fuels in Cumbria. 

is returning waste left from spent nuclear foel from Japan Which 
hnohoon reprocessed fntopiirtanlnm and uranium. It is the first 

time the canal has been used fbrswi a shipment to which 

fa aanpmffl and f hftV fiiRhiwgton wiiriaar Control Institute ob» 
feet — Pcod Broun Enobonment Correspondent 


Feinstein refuses to run 

’TOE United States Democratic senator for California, Dianne 
ffetostein, has announced she will not run for state governor this 
autumn, increasing speculation that she bopesto be drafted in as 
the party’s vk»presidentlal candidate in 2000. 

Ms Feinstein, aged 64, had been uiHler pressure from President 

Bm Clinton torun for governor this year because poDs showed 
herbestplacedto' end leyearaofR^ddican governorship. She 
saM she wanted to annptete her Senate term, which expires in 
2000. — Martin Kettle, Washirigton. 


Vietnam fires on Inkers 

VIETNAMESE polirowffl take aim at speeding motorcyclists 

with water carman and tear-gas after felled efforts to damp down 
on dangerous drag-racing. 

Far years, police in Hanoi and Ho Chi Mlnh City have grappled 

wifo thrill-seeking youths who race their motorbikes in and out of 
heavy traffic, kfllingand Injuring pedestrians. — AP, Hanot 


End for death row veteran 

AFTER 23 years awaiting execution In Arizona, and five dates 
with death, Jbse Jesus C^a was executed by Injection early 
yester d ay. He said nothing before dipping into a fa tal co m a. 

Ceja, aged 42. had spent longer on death row than any other 
American. In June 1974. he murdered a young married couple 
whose house he had burgled. — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 





Paula Jones: Claims Clinton sexually harassed her, dropping his trousers and demanding sex in a hotel seven years ago 

Republican rottweiler K™ f ^ ble 
with a big bone to pick Su 
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Alex Doval Smith bi Harare 


Z IMBABWEAN ioffi- 
cials. • yesterday 
accused the country's 
white, minority of 
Binding unrest over soaring 
food pric$e^<asvs£idi£rs - and 
riot police descended on at 
least one Harare township 
and beat apparently Innocent 


residents, using tactics con- j 
demned fry Amnesty' 
Intern at i onal ■ ■ • 

After President -Robert 
Mugabe blamed a .“political 
conspiracy” for riots and loot- 
ing which yesterday spread to! 
the eastern qty of-Motare, he 
ordered an emergency cabi- 
netmeeting to setup a minis- 
terial price control paneL 
On the third.-3a®,of.protest$ 
riot police, augmented by 

thousands- of soldiers ^cing 
armoured vehicles, helicop- 
ters and tear gas, largely suc- 
ceeded , m_, keeping protesters 
out of Harare’s city centre: . - 
Police said they had ar- 
rested 300 people In town- 
shi p s .a r ound, foe capitaL Am-, 
nesty International reported 
four unconfirmed deaths 
since protests began on Mon- 
day against a .21 per cent rise 
in the price of maize meaL it. 
followed a 24. per cent ; ih^ 
crease a fortnight earlier. 

In Mufakpze, south-west of 
Harare, .a ppor area . where 
shops' were smashed and 
looted ; on -Monday, soldiers 
and .-riot, police yesterday- or-, 
dered- residents indoors mod 
beat up others. 

The . Information -minister, . 
Chen Chimutengwende, . said 
recent political events “lead 
me to believe thatwhite form- 
ers and industrialists are 
funding the disruption”. .} 
The claim was widely dis- 


missed as a desperate attempt 
to shift, tiie focus from eco- 
nomic ■ mismanagement, 
which in three months t>«» 
seen inflation soar and the 
Zimbabwean dollar plummet. 

David Haaluck. whose Com- 
mercial Fanners' Union rep-, 
resents 4,000 large-scale fafm-. - 
ers woo own the best third of 
Zimbabwe's arable lancLsaid: 
‘Thfl claim is absolute . non- 
. sense. -White farmers are 
busyfermtog." ... 

. Petros Nyatsania, an Angli- 
can priest to : Mufokoxe town- 
ship, . spent yesterday taking 
Jp: injured residents at his 
vicarage.;' . . .. ; - 

„ He said:. ‘"The police and. 
soldiers are brutal. They went 
into -the home of a man who 
was recovering from an oper- 
-'ador£, : saw -a bottle of beer on 
the table and beat him around 
the bead with a rifle butt, on 
the basis that a bottle share 
was looted cm Monday." 

- In. the space of .an hour in 
Mofakoze yesterday, a girl 
aged five, or six was shot in 
the arm- and a boy, aged 16, 
-v^is shot in the leg. - 
Reverend Nyatsanza said: 
.“The gunfire. started on Mon- 
day evening. They are just in- 
UniMatr ng ppn pla do not 
mind who they pick. Women 
a» being; begfen because the®’ 
cannot run away in time.” 

• Mr . . Chimutengwende 
claimed police and troops had 


intervened only against loot- 
ers. -'These are organised 
gangs apd we have a duty to 
maintain law and order at all 
cost-” .... 

Amnesty International con- 
demn edthe government’s pol- 
icy, announced on Tuesday, 
of- “shooting trouble-makers 
and looters", urged the 
'.authorities to- respect the- 
rights of those in custody. 


Australian desert guide charged 
with ‘drink-driving’ camels 


Christopher Zfnn ht Sydney 


I N ONE of the most bizarre 
drink-drive cases. Ur go be- 
fore the courts, an Austra- 
lian Tw p|»niaw jwm 

been charged with being 
drunk in charge of a pair of 
camels. : * • r.- .. • r .. ’ 

Police- ,stppp«d:Rfeky 
Hall, aged 36, during, a trip 
to a waterhole on the out- 
skirts of-. the Oodnadatta 
desert community. The 
camels weye.^qi^aiB.a'.CaW; 
carrying lZtourists. 


After Mr Hall was told he 
was too drunk to manage 
the camels, he banded the 
reins to a volunteer. But a 
pciMciBiilan da^deAKh.Hail 
was still directing the ani- 
mals by voice commands 
Police claim that after Mr 
Hall tried to flee on a third 
camel bitched to ; the cart,, a 
scuffle brake -out and.- he 
was- restratoed’jwitiit a pep- 
per spray before being ar- 
rested. Mr HaH is due toap- 
pear before a magWrate In 
Jttarch teftte tro diilgj^ 
of drink-driving a camel. 



Commuters spill out (da crowded train in Tokyo. Passengers have been known to sustain 
broken ribs in the crush photograph:?. Gordon 


UN chief fails to get access to palaces 


Juflan Border 

Mdde East Correspondent 


A FTER felling. to over-, 
come the Iraqi govern- 
ment's -refusal' to allow 
United Nations weapons in- 
spectors to search S add a m 
Hussein's presidential pal- 
aces, theTOChief^s^ctDt, 
Sfeft Bagjdad 
yeStmhty^wfrh ittfla firshbw 
forhls tWoday . . - . 

Ttiftien brSSig^^Ul4.Secu-'{ 
rttyi CofaBdB? AjpdrrdWi. Mr. 
Bidter wftVipas&ptt ap. Iraqi 
demand that the UN Special 
Cotnmlssion on Ttaq-XUns- 
com) suspend its. requests to 
inspect “presidefttial.sites” -+\ 
a demand that Mr Bqtler said 
“flies in the feed" ofiUN redte 


lutipns calling for. unre- 
stricted acce^s::.v' ?•*.*-.•■ J.- 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, also, selected the 
proposal, saying In Hrsiggaug. 
yesterday that it ‘‘strains 
credulity". He: said:, “We can- 
not aDow him to jdecide.wbere 
the inspectors can go and 
where they cannot go-” 

: Iraq called for. *n®eeticms 
~cf tiie' palacesfobe- nut ;bff 
until .April, when ’ intend 
tiimal 'expert ctnhntisstons 

■asp expected to report an foe 

faults jsf the UN totmttoringi A 
Iraqi deputy foty^n; 

gbvemV 

r^fentMd handed overall rel- 
dyant documentation and had 
nothing more to disclose. 

: Mr Cook maintained that 


foe- use of military power to 
force - Iraqi compliance had 
not been ruled out Britain' 
-has sent the aircraft carrier 
HMS Invincible and a battle- 
ship escort to the Gulf in sup- 
port' of a substantial United 
States force already in place. 

In a speech to naval service- 
man in Japan, foe US defence 
•secretary, William Cohen, 
said his government pre- 
ferred a diplomatic solution 
to the current standoff but 
was determined not to allow 
Baghdad to threaten its neigh- 
bours with biological, chemi- 
cal and nuclear weapons. 

Russian diplomatic inter- 
vention defbsed an earlier 
Iraqi-UN confrontation over 
inspections in November. 
Baghdad allowed the return 


of file US inspectors it had 
taraodedas spies and deported 
a' week; earlier, in return for 
Russian promises that the US 
and British role In Unseam 
would be diluted by experts 
from elsewhere.- 

Before the visit Mr Butler 
recruited French, Russian 
and Chinese inspectors, but 
foiled to win Iraqi conces- 
sions on greater access. The 
Iraqi government says open- 
ing the palaces would com- 
promise the country's dignity 
and sovereignty. 

Mr Butler said that Iraq 
had specified as off-limits 
eight presidential com- 
pounds, each comprising sev- 
eral bandings spread over 
large areas. 

The only progress Mr But- 


ler made in Baghdad was an 
agreement to establish an In- 
ternational experts panel to 
review the UN investigation 
Into the dismantling of Iraq’s 
“special warheads”, capable 
of carrying chemical or bio- 
logical payloads. 

A panel will also look at 
Iraq's biological weapons pro- 
gramme, which Mr Butler de- 
scribed as the “worst area by 
a long shot” in terms of disar- 
mament progress. 

,r I expect the meetings to be 
a helpful device to try to have 
some more scientific objectiv- 
ity,” Mr Butler said. 

But he also foiled to per- 
suade Baghdad to allow Scott 
Ritter, the US weapons experts 
denounced as a spy by Iraq, to 
take part in the inspections. 



rock 


Laurie GoodataAi In . 
S tr oudsburg, Pennsylvania 


T eenage boys with 
spiky hair and girts 
with nose rings stepped 
into the church basement 
with their $4 admission foe 
and a jar of baby food. Punk 
and kard;Cpre bands, un- 
leashed deafening waves of 
sound, but between songs the 
ropkers-. preached against 
abortion. „ 

They welcomed to the stage 
a young organiser to help lead 
the fight “Every day 4,4ft) 
children are killed by surgi- 
cal 1 abortion. This is your gen- 
eration, you guys," said 
Cathy Brown, aged 26, of the 
American Life League, which 
her mother founded. “One- 
third of your generation are 
gone. It’S your brothers and 
sisters and friends who would 

have been here today. - 
At a Rock tor Life concert 
in the recreation tail of a 
Methodist church, applaud- 
ing Ms Brown and raising 
money for a centre that coun- 
sels pregnant women against 
ahortion, is the «««» of 
the anti-abortion movement. 
These are young people for 

whom legal abortion has al- 
ways been a feet oT-Ufe. Buttn 
them, abortion is a violation 
of human rights for more hei- 
nous than slavery. They talk 


about abortion as a holocaust 
They see thefoselves as free- 
dom Riders, a courageous 
counterculture that will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

The -younger generation cf 
the anti-abortion ’'movement 
say the only way to avoid un- 
wanted pregnancy ' - is .absti- 
nence. They do not believe in 
sex before marriage- 

They are.trying.to persuade 


Theysaythewgy 
to avoid unwanted 
pregnancy is ■ 
abstinence. They 
condemn sex : 
before marriage. 


rtw»ir peers- that killing a fer- 
tilised egg is just as heinous a 
crime as that of Susan Smith, 
the mother' who strapped her 
two children into car. seats 
and rolled foe car into a lake- 
Rock for Life's best-selling 
bumper sticker says simply, 
■’Abortion is Mean". 

“I ' honestly, realty don't 
understand why abortion is 
legal/’ saM Crtssy Vterhagen. 
aged 18. after performing a 
song she wrote with her pop- 
punk band from Hew Jersey. 


“You see sonograms, you see 
five fingers. If it really Is alive 
and has a heartbeat, that why 
Is It legal to km? To me, it's 
hypocrisy. If a teenager- gets 
pregnant, they brought that 
situation on themselves.'' 

As with' many people who 
oppose abortion, these young 
people are Christians, and 
many belong to -evangelical 
and -Pentecostal churches. 
Few are Roman Catholic. 
They are the -children of 
teachers, secretaries and pa- 
role officers. Almost all cf 
them are white. 

The anti-abortion and absti- 
nence campaigns work 
together. A youfogroup called 
the SALT — Saviour's Alli- 
ance for Lifting foe Truth — 
distributed pamphlets on ab- 
stinence at a music festival 
last summer publicising the 
failure rate of condoms. The 

young sign pledges called True 

Love Watte. 

Young people today reflect 

the same ambivalence toward 
abortion that -exists among 
the public at large, according 
to the latest New York 
Tlmes/CBS News Pofl. In that 
survey . 29 per cent of l8-to 29- 
year-olds said that abortion 
should be generally available, 
49 per cent said it should be 
available but under stricter 
limits, and 21 per cent said it 
should not be permitted at 
alL — Neze York Times. • 


Unabomber suspect’s defence 
team suspects’hidden shacks’ 


dtrtstopbar Read 
In Los Angeles 


I AWYERS defending 
I— accused Unabomber Theo- 
dore Kacxynski have accused 
the prosecution of possibly 
concealing two more 
“shacks” he maintained, 
together with the tiny cabin 
in which he lived for 20 years 
in Montana. - 

A special hearing into the 
surprise. allegation was being 
held yesterday in Sacramen- 
to, California, by a federal 
magistrate, as the judge In the 
case. Garland Burrell, pre- 
pared to make crucial Judg- 
ments today about the future 
of the inwoagiwgiy compli- 
cated trial. 

Mr Eacaynski, a former 
maths professor, is on trial 
for his life for the murder of 
two men and the maiming of 
two others during a 17-year 
mall bombing campaign. 

His defence filed a motion 
in court saying the disclosure 
about foe sheds came from a 
media source. But Mr Kao 
zynski had written in his 
journal about shacks he had 
bunt as “a refuge to which he 
could retreat when- the en- 
croachments of organised 
society an his life at foe cabin 
became too great to endure”. - 

If the cabins exist they 
would explain the extraordi- 
nary amount of evidence the 
FBI produced after arresting 
Mr Kacxynski in 1996 at his 
lOXlfift hut. Agents listed 


three typewriters, 10 three- 
ring binders, tools and equip- 
ment for making bombs, bis 
35. 000-word manifesto on his 
hatred of modern society, and 
300 books, some in Spanish 
and German. 

No motive for concealing 
the other shacks has yet 
emerged, although the de- 
fence argues that they might 
have contained evidence that 
would help Mr Kaczysnki, or 
even clear him of the crimes. 
The prosecution has been eva- 
sive. saying only that several 
abandoned “structures" had 
been found in the area, which 
had once been mined. 

Mr Kaczynski's self-de- 
scribed need for privacy 
seems odd in the context of 
the isolation he already expe- 
rienced had at the original 
cabin. It has since been 
moved by lorry to the court in 
California for later inspection 
by the jury- He lived hermit-, 
style "in a wooded, mountain 
area of federal land with no 
running water or electricity, 
and only a pot-bellied stove 
for warmth. 

However, his insistence on 
even more privacy may help 
his defence lawyers’ determi- 
nation to show that after 20 
years in the cabin, his mind 
was seriously disturbed, and 
that he suffered from para- 
noid schizophrenia. 

Judge Burrell is deliberating 
cm this aspect after the comple- 
tion of a week-long mental ex- 
amination of Mr 'Kaczysnki by 
a prison psychiatrist. 



Chaos reigns at a Tokyo station as passengers trying to board a train collide with those 
trying to get off within the 15 seconds that the doors stay open photograph: john Rogers 


Larger tin for Japan’s 
‘sardine’ commuters 


( 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo on plans to 
get more people on to overcrowded trains 




T 


HE next train 
on platform 12 
is running 30 
seconds late. 
We apologise 
for the delay." 

ft is 8.30am on Tokyo’s 
Yamanote line, the busiest 
railway in the world. When 
the train stops, the doors 
seem to burst open under 
pressure from the crush in- 
side. Hundreds ofbodies spill 
out — many more then try to 
cram their way in. A buzzer 
sounds and bags, coats, hands 
and bottoms are trapped in 
the closing doors until white- 
gloved station attendants pro- 
vide the final shoves to jam 
foe stragglers inside. 

Although the trains come 
like clockwork at 2!6-minute 
intervals, every carriage is 
filled to three times its official 
capacity. The crush is such 
that it is not unknown for pas- 
sengers to incur broken ribs. 

During the morning rush 
hour, 164,000 commuters 
squeeze their way on to the 
Yamanote line, the 22-mile 
loop that defines the heart of 
Japan’s capitaL 
The line’s operators. East 
Japan Railway Co. an- 
nounced a plan earlier this 
month to build a new train 
capable of carrying even 
more passengers. Expected to 
come into operation within 


five years, the new trains' 
carriages will be 8 ins wider 
— enough, the company says, 
for up to 10 extra passengers. 

According to Naoko Matsu- 
moto. a transport industry an- 
alyst, there is room for expan- 
sion. "Despite the high 
population density, people are 
still moving to the Tokyo 
area. As the Yamanote line Is 
the hub, it is likely to become 
even busier." 

Anticipating foe demand, 
Tokyo city planners are con- 
sidering ways to increase the 
rail network capacity by 
10 per cent It is not surpris- 
ing that it is being given pri- 
ority. Although overcrowded, 
it is reasonably priced, reli- 
able and a for quicker than 
travelling by road. 

The industry has also been 
a source of national pride 
since the introduction of the 
Shink arisen bullet train in 
1961. which was seen as a sign 
that Japan had joined foe 
ranks of foe developed world. 

As well as being Japan's 
busiest railway, the 110-year- 
old Yamanote line is also said 
to be foe most punctual: staff 
even apologise for delays of 
less than a minute. 

“During peak hours foe 
trains are so frequent that 
customers expect one immedi- 
ately. ” said Tosbihlde Watan- 
abe, an East Japan Railway 


spokesman. “If the service is a 
little late, they tend to wonder 
what happened. To put their 
minds at rest and maintain 
their trust, we announce even . 
the smallest delay." 1 - 

Despite the passenger crush - ’ 
at foe Yamanote line's 31 ' 
stations, trains stop for less . 
than 15 seconds- To minimise 
hold-ups, platforms are - 
marked so passengers can ; 
line up exactly in front of a . 
door. At busy stations, such • 
as Shinjuku, there are two or - 
three attendants to push pas- 
sengers into each carriage. , 

There is also a disincentive . • 
for those thinking of commit- ' 
ting suicide: foe dead per- 
son's family is usually held ! 
responsible for foe dear-up , • 
costs. 

According to Ms Matsu- 
moto. foe Yamanote line Is ‘ 
also the biggest earner for ' i 
East Japan Railway, the most- * 
profitable of foe companies 
created by foe 1987 privatisa- 
tion of Japan Railways. 

Those profits have been; “ 
threatened recently by gov-* 
eminent demands that East 
Japan Railway contribute _ 
357.9 billion yen (£1.6 billion) - 
to help pay off foe enormous 
debts left behind by its state- 
run predecessor. 

Whatever foe changes, the,,' 
Yamanote line's primary-i : 
goals remain the same. « , 

“We aim to maintaiflAser-, y 
vice that is safe and 100 per , * 
cent punctual/’ said Mr Wat-*- . 
anabe. “But surely that is the- a 
same in every country." -■ . r 



Anti-poaching brigades are trying to stem the killing of Siberian tigers (above), but only l 
415 are left and their number is falling photograph: c. thouven*£ * 


Tiger’s survival at risk 
worldwide say experts 


Paul Brown 

EnHironment Correspondent 


A S THE Chinese prepare 
to celebrate their new 
year next week and 
usher in Che Year of the Tiger, 
foe country's medicine men 
are hunting the species to ex- 
tinction. the Wo rld W ide 
Fund for Nature (WWF) said 
yesterday. 

The prospects tor all the 
world's tigers are grim, but the 
South China sub-species is 
down to 20 in the wild end ex- 
pected to be wiped out soon. 

There are five sub-species 
of tiger left, compared with 
eight 100 years ago. Total 
numbers have dropped by 
95 per cent in that time. There 
ere believed to be between 
5,000 and 7,500 left i n the wild. 

Yesterday WWF pledged 
£750,000 tor a new emergency 
fond in an attempt to turn 1998 
into the year “fear foe tiger". 


Its Tiger Status report 
makes depressing reading. It 
suggests foe Indian tiger may 
also be doomed, not just 
through loss of habitat, but 
also because of poachers sup- 
plying foe demands of Chi- 
nese medicine. 

The Chinese have used 
tiger bones in dozens of medi- 
cal preparations for 1,000 
years. The demand Is as high 
as ever, even though there is 
no evidence that the prepara- 
tions work. 

The largest single sub- 
group is foe Indian or Bengal 
tiger, estimated to number be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 — about 
half foe world's population. 
They are also found in Ban- 
gladesh. Bhutan and NepaL 
At most about 500 are left in 
Indian reserves. 

WWF is optimistic about its 
conservation programmes, 
but Valmifc Thapar of foe 
World Conservation Union 
suggests that by foe next Year 


of foe Tiger in 2010, the ani-".- 
mal might be as rare in the " r 
wild as foe dragon — foe only. ; 
mythical beast among Chi-^1 
nese astrologers’ 12 signs. * » 

Already gone are foe BalC* 
Caspian and Javan tigers." 
Russia is home to foe Amur.-- ' 
or Siberian tiger, but its num^ ^ 
bers have dropped dramatize 
cally since foe fell of the**’ 
Soviet Union, according tt 
the report ? * 

WWF has set up six anti* r 
poaching brigades to stem the£ > 
killing. They have carried out* l 
20 0 raids, confiscating fire*, 
arms, tiger skins and bones ' p 
A recent census showed foen£ ? 
were 415 Siberian tigers left r ' 
The Indo-Chinese sub-**- 
species is found in BunnaTr 
Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia ,' r '- 
Thailaad and Vietnam. The - 
vastness and remoteness of 
foe areas roamed by foe tigers 
of this species make counting 
almost impossible. Estimates 
range between 1,100 and 1,800. 
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The scourge of racism 

Germany must curb it in all its subtle variants 


IN THE dying days of the toman 
Democratic Republic, the vast demon- 
strations which swept away the com- 
munist leadership seemed an unalloyed 
good. Yet even then there were voices 
warning that alongside the liberals, the 
socialists, and the Christians on the 
streets were those moved by a national- 
ism which inclined to racism, which 
had not wholly repudiated Nazism, and 
which regretted the defeat of 1945. It 
was hardly surprising that such tradi- 
tions should survive in a Russian-domi- 
nated half-state. The GDR had no expe- 
rience to compare to an economically 
successful Federal Republic’s full inte- 
gration as a valued partner into the 
Western system and little exposure to 
the pluralist and multi-racial ideas that 
shaped non-communist countries. 

Neo-Nazism had already by that time 
been fbr years a form of youth protest 
and provocation which the co mm u nis t 
authorities had tried in vain to sup- 
press. What is sobering is that more 
thaw six years after unification it still 
is. The reports on the situation in the 
east by our Bonn correspondent, Ian 
Traynor, give us a dismal picture of a 
si gnificant number of small town and 
inner city youth given over to hatred of 
foreigners, attracted to the neo-Nazi 
ideas of the Republikaner Party, and 
dedicated, at least in theory, to the 
notion of establishing '’foreigner-free" 
liberated zones. In this, they have the 
tacit support of some of their elders, 
something of which we have been 
aware since the crowds in Rostock 
placidly watched foreigners being at- 
tacked in 1992. 

Notoriously, east Germans are disil- 
lusioned , and have reason to be. The 
Kohl government did not do enough to 
keep East German firms in being, while 
West German industry, which should 
have acted patriotically and moved in 
to replace the inefficient factories and 
offices which were dosed or reduced in 


size after unification, did not do so on a 
big enough scale. East Germans were 
drawn into a society where economic 
power and material plenty were of even 
more central importance than they are 
in other Western societies, and then 
found themselves with relatively little 
of either. In the inevitable “Little Ger- 
many” reaction, the ideas of European 
unity, ecological purity, and racial am- 
ity which counterpoint the economic 
emphasis in western Germany have 
had limited influence in the east What 
eastern Germany needs but has not 
been given is the kind of targeted multi- 
racial programmes at school, youth 
club, and university which have 
changed hearts and minds in other 
countries. 

Western Germany is not at all exempt 
from these developments. An unpleas- 
ant chemistry between the Far Right in 
the two halves of Germany has seen 
racist gangs traveling east to stir up 
trouble, and the Republikaner Party 
and other rightist German groups tak- 
ing heart at the thought of eastern 
reinforcements. The Defence Minister, 
Volker Ruhe, has had to accept a parli- 
mentary inquiry into neo-Nazi inci- 
dents in the army. Worse than Neo- 
Nazism proper and the dribble of neo- 
Nazi incidents in the west is the feet 
that West Germans who would not 
consciously embrace racist or far right 
ideas, seem ready to work themselves 
up into a hysterical state over immi- 
grants and foreigners, as the recent 
uproar over Kurds shows. What is hap- 
pening in both halves of Germany in an 
election year is that the mainstream 
political agenda is being affected by 
: racist and extremist ideas. A govern- 
ment which sees itself as a leader in 
Europe surely has a duty to curb the 
growth of racist attitudes whether in 
fete crude protest form they take in the 
east or the more subtle variants seen in 
the west 


Let’s boycott Boycott 

Sport must take a hard line againstthe batterers 


IN tha^est Indies they refer to the man ! 
at the crease as “the -batter.’* How 
appropriate that term now fleams for 
Geoffrey Boycott, convicted by a 
French court for assaulting his former 
lover, punching her 20 times and leav- 
ing her with two black eyes. The former 
England batsman got away lightly — 1 
with a three-month suspended jail sen- 
tence and a fine of £5,000. But his 
punishment should not end there: be 
has not lost his liberty, but he should 
lose his reputation. 

For Geoffrey Boycott is just the latest 
in a succession of sporting “heroes" 
who have been exposed as batterers of 
women. In 1996 Paul Gascoigne's wife 
Sheryl emerged bruised and bandaged, 
the victim of her own husband's rage. 
At the end of last year Laura Bruno got 
a court injunction barring husband 
Frank, the former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, from “assault- 
ing, molesting or harassing’’ her. In 
Florida a shelter has been set up as a 
haven for women abused by sportsmen, 
so great is the demand. And yet, time 
after time, the men of violence are 
effectively forgiven. They are Dot ostra- 
cised, but allowed to resume their place 
in public life — as if their athletic 
prowess somehow mitigated their 
crime. The response to Gazza’s pum- 
melling of Sheryl was typical: he was 
picked to play for England at the very 
next fixture. 

This routine turning of a collective 
blind eye has gone on long enough. Just 
as voters would throw out a politician 


exposed as a wife-beater, so the sporting 
public has to shun the abusers in their 
midst Domestic violence is not a “pri- 
vate matter” — between one in four and 
one in ten British women are beaten by 
their men, so that just under half of all 
assaults against women are committed 
by their partners. It is a public scandal, 
and it’s time it was treated as such. 

The world of sport can take the lead. 
The problem there, say the experts, has 
some specific features: mem in a man’s 
world, used to settling their disputes 
physically, reared to be tough and in 
charge. But there is also a particular 
opportunity. For if sporting officialdom 
takes a hard line against spousal abuse, 
then the message will reach an audience 
as yet unschooled in the finer points of 
feminist thinking. Yesterday’s phone-on 
on BBC Radio 5 Live showed how fer 
there is to go, as male callers suggested 
Mr Boycott’s former lover might have 
“provoked” an attack by her style of 
dress and that every man had to “disci- 
pline” his wife now and a g ai n . 

Mr Boycott's employers at the BBC 
and Sky can swiftly discredit such 
thinking. They can terminate the bat- 
ter’s commentating contracts, just as 
NBC and Hertz did when they learned 
of OJ Simpson’s violence against his 
former wife. As one caller staid yester- 
day, if Mr Boycott had beaten up Richie 
Benaud rather than Margaret Moore in 
that hotel room the BBC would have 
sacked him immediately. Cricket has 
but one option to follow: it must boycott 
Boycott. 


Writing with last year’s Bradshaw 

The end of a courtroom drama in which satire rests its own case 


This was not written by Alan Clark . ! 
January 21: Oh God. judgment day. 
Can’t bear that dreary court again espe- 
cially as the Bollinger at breakfast is 
starting to go to my head. All for being 
judged by my peers, but Justice Light- 
man! Doesn’t even dare mention his 
school in Who’s Who and — no joking 
— lists the Royal Automobile as his 
dub. (Isn’t that the one with the swim- 
ming pool?) Probably thinks I have 
designs on his wife. Don’t really don’t 
Haven’t even seen her. Yet Would love 
to have gone to J’s chemmy session this 
morning, but better be somewhere 
respectable just in case. So, to the 
House to support David (Maclean) in 
the debate on “tax avoidance and off- 
shore trusts”. Strictly for little people. 
Apparently we’ve all got to nail some- 
one called Robinson for not surrender- 
ing his offshore trusts to the tax man 
(Applied generally, of course, this 
would bankrupt every Tory who 


doesn’t need to buy his own furniture). 
Robinson definitely buys his own furni- 
ture (though, rm told, his father was a 
ftirnlture manufacturer). Trade. Eftnm 
Boring, tedious, as expected. Relieved 
only by opportunity to fondle (meta- 
phorically, alas) one or two of Blair's 
brain-less — but fortunately also bra- 
less — babes on the other side. Message 
passed to me. I’ve won my case. The 
Justice’s wife Is safe. So is my honour. 
Thank God. No one seems to have 
cottoned on that the act of bringing it to 
court undermined my whole case be- 
cause, overnight, everyone suddenly 
knew that the Evening Standard Dia- 
ries weren’t written by me — which is 
all I wanted to establish. Anyway, it 
will all make fodder for my next diaries. 
Or would. Getting too old to find the 
energy. May have to use a ghost writer 
this time. What about this chap Peter 
Bradshaw. Seems to have a good turn of 
phrase . . . doesn’t he? 







Letters to the Editor 


Gordon Brown I or botlun contemporary Britain 


I HAVE known Gordon 
Brown since we were stu- 
dents together, almost 30 
years ago (MBs’ fury at row 
j over Brown ’Caw*. January 
20). He can be Mr Grumpy at 
timM but I do not recognise 
the brooding, “flawed” psy- 
che now portrayed by the 
spin doctors and sneaks of 
London Town. 

T.tfcg many of Gordon’s old 
friends, I was happy to help 
Paul Routiedge with his book, 
on the understanding that (as 
I would expect from a writer 
of his calibre) it was a seri- 
ous, independent biography 
over which the Chancellor 
and his associates had no edi- 
torial control. As a courtesy, I 
checked that Gordon and his 
family had no objection to my 
participation. I didn’t tell him 
or them what I proposed to 
say to foe author and they 
didn’t ask. What I then wrote 
to Mr Routledge was. I hope, 
not uncritical. 

My copy of the book has not 


Sex’n’ shopping 

THERE have been calls 
I from some for Robin Cook 
to reconsider his position as 
Foreign Secretary, because he 
has left his wife for another 
woman. Will the same people 
be calling for Geoffrey Boy- 
cott to resign as a cricket 
commentator, now that he 
has been found guilty of as- 
saulting his ex-partner (Boy- 
cott fined £5,000 after ‘bar- 
baric’ attack on lover, 
January 21)? Or, as in the 
case of Paul Gascoigne, is vio- 
lence acceptable, while leav- 
ing your spouse isn’t? 

Prue Bray. 

45 Bluebell Meadow, 

Wlnnersh, 

Wokingham. 

Berks RG41 5UW. 

I AM surprised that you find 
shopping boring (Leader, 
Janaary 20). Salisbury's, 
which you men t io n , does its 
best to make it a battle of 
wits. They challenge me to 
work out whether I will do 
better to buy their own house , 
brand at a lower price or an- ! 
other brand at a higher price 
but with Reward Card points. 
Moreover, a Reward Card 
voucher is worth only £2L50 in 
exchange for goods In Sains- 1 
burr's but £5 in part ex - 1 
change for a meal for two in I 
one of Whithreads' restau- 
rants. Fortunately I am a 
graduate of the London | 
School of Ec o nomics. i 

Eric A Rose. 

173 Linden Court 
London W51AL. 

Y OUR Leader on the NHS I 
Review and Conference 
(January 19) is grossly mis- 
leading. To set the record 
straight the MBS Executive 
has not invited BOP A to spon- • 
sor the Review and Confer- 
ence In support at the NHS 
50th anniversary. This 
Review has no official stand- 
ing. It is being organised in- 
dependently by the NHS Con- 
federation, the Institute of 
Health Services Management 
and the International Hospi- 
tals Federation. 

Helen McCailmn. 

Head, NHS Executive 

Quarry House, 

Leeds LS57UE. 

R E your report that Ameri- 
cans who lack confidence 
in the presidency (Sex is good 
fbr you, January 20) have 
above-average sex lives: since 
Bill Clinton is alleged to have 
a very active sex life, does 
this mean that he lacks confi- 
dence in himself? 

Ben Startle. 

143 Wniifield Way. 

London NW11 6XY. 

Wo do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a fell 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. 


yet reached these northern 
latitudes — George Galloway 
appears to have intercepted it 
at Glasgow Airport — but 
from press reports I gather 
Mr Routiedge found Gordon 
Brown a well-meaning, hard- 
working, likeable fellow. That 
is not surprising. The MP for 
Dunfermline East has a gift 
forfrlendship. 

Many of his friends were fu- 
rious when he decided not to 
contest the Labour leadership 
election. Seme of us were al- 
most as angiy at Gordon (for 
not giving party members the 
choice) as we were at the sub- 
terranean clique who plotted 
against hhn and ignored the 
wishes of the late John Smith. 

The same people, if not 
their master, would now have 
us believe Gordon was con- 
sumed by smouldering 
resentment and towering am- 
bition. The truth was more 
creditable: he did what he 
thought best for the party, not 
necessarily for himself. Faced 


with bitter personal disap- 
pointment and cowardly, un- 
fair attacks, he followed his 
tether's Kirk of Scotland prin- 
ciples and turned the other 
cheek. If I may quote, without 
permission, a member of his 
constituency staff at the time: 
"Gordon just accepted it and 
got on with his job. like the 
gentleman he is”. 

It was his friends who 
nursed their wrath to keep it 
warm and who unburdened 
themselves to Mr Routiedge. 
So His Master’s Voice can 
blame us, not Gordon, far stir- 
ring it up again. While I dis- 
agree with some of my former 
flatmate's reported views on 
budgetary policy for the wel- 
fare state, I refuse to believe 
Gordon Brown is in politics 
for Gordon Brown- 

He didn’t authorise me to 
write thi *, by the way. But he 
wasn’t asked. 

Jonathan Wills. 

Bressay, 


non iov «nrn /»_- 

AbiqLBf 



Why Ted Hughes is a hero 

T ED Hughes did not kill j life with Hath, and to d 
Sylvia Hath. What killed the life of the debate, wl 


I Sylvia Hath. What killed 
her was her own "mental in- 
stability” and her own “ex- 
tremes of passion and suffer- 
ing”, to use Katharine Viner’s 
words (The Wood of poetry, 
January 20). To make Hughes 
responsible for her art or her 
death is to diminish Hath. 

Hughes* silence has been 
dignified and proper. His pas- 
sion and his love for Hath, 
after all these years, is clear 
in the poem quoted from 
Birthday Letters. Hughes’ tes- 
timony in Birthday Letters 
will be a refreshing re-balanc- 
ing of an unequal scale. To 
that he will now have 
the last word is to over- 
simplify the dynamics of his 


life with Hath, and to deny 
the life of the debate, which 
will surely continue. Hath 
has spoken — again and again 
and again — through her 
poems, her journals and 
through Letters Home , the 
volume of letters she wrote to 
her mother, as well as 
through the many biogra- 
phies, most of which have 
“taken her side” and painted 
a rather poor picture of Ted 
Hughes. 

Hath was not a poet at the 
height ofher powers. She was 
on an upward path, heading I 
towards the heights. But she 
did not reach them. j 

Ian Tramp. 

17 Newmarket Road, 
Cambridge CBS 8EG. I 


| INDA Grant is to be con- 
L-gratulated for exposing the 
real ongoing tenures of care 
in the community policy and 
not Just those highlighted by 
recent headline tragedies 
(The horror beyond Bedlam. 
January 20). 

The current system has de- 
prived the elderly and ser- 
iously mentally ill of the last 
vestige of care and treatment 
—a right to refoge and digni- 
fied long-term care In a hospi- 
tal or community residential 
setting. These are citizens 
who cannot help themselves 
and whose temillee have few 
rights. ‘ 

Marjorie Wallace. 

Chief executive, SANE. 

199-205 Old Marylehone Road. 
London NW1SQR. 

T HE circumstances sur- 
rounding the care of Linda 
Grant's . mother aonnd 
atrocious. However, that 
should not obscure the feet 
that some points in her 
article are uncalled for. 

fbr example, to write that 
“you have to be practically 
dead hi order to get your local 
authority to pay for you to 
have a place in -an institu- 
tion” is simply not true, and 
does a massive disservice to 
the many thousands of people 
whose care Is provided or 
paid for by social services in 
high quality residential 
homes. 

Her plea for a review of ser- 
vices is knocking on an open 
door a Royal Commission on 
long terra care for older 
people has recently been an- 
nounced, and comprehensive 
spending reviews are taking 
place in virtually every part 
of government 
Roy Taylor. 

President Association of 
Directors of Social Services. 

9 Artillery Lane, 

London El. 

S O what is Linda Grant 
saying? That all individ- 
uals should forego their 
homes when they become 


older, or when they develop 
dementia? Or only when they 
become abusive, violent and 
lashing out at carers? 

A proportion of .sufferers 
will require care In an Insti- 
tutional setting and in many 
areas, provision of, or fund- 
ing for. residential care is in- 
adequate. Nevertheless her 
views of private homes are 
generalised and ill-informed 
and the picture she paints of 
one home is, In my experi- 
ence, untypical. More Impor- 
tantly she Ignores the fact 
that many people with Alz- 
heimer’s disease can continue 
to lead enjoyable lives and 
that very few represent n 
threat to others. 

T>r mnarn. 

Consultant In old age 
psychiatry. King's Lynn 
A Wisbech Hospitals. 

Ncofolk PESO 5PD. 

O F COURSE there are prob- 
lems with community 
care but that does not make 
foe policy itself flawed. The 
last thing we need is to throw 
the whole thing Info the melt- 
ing pot again. . 

There is no doubt that se- 
cure care and indeed sanctu- 
ary must be provided where 
necessary but most people 
would prefer to live outside in- 
stitutions if .properly sup- 
ported. 

Similarly most relatives 
want to provide care for their 
relatives. Carers though, 
require two things in order to 
do this successfully. First, 
guaranteed levels of support 
in the form of respite care and 
adequate income and, second, 
assurance that if they finally 
cannot cope, good quality resi- 
dential care will be available. 
Providing these assurances 
will cost money, but nothing 
like the £3S billion per annum 
which is the value of sooalled 
“informal” care. 

Baroness Pitkeathley. 

Chief executive, 
j Carers' National Association. 
20/25 Glasshouse Yard, 

London EC1A4JS. 


Awayday prisons don’t work 

T HE idea of day or weekend | Leaden extending the age 
imprisonment to which ranee of those eligible for at. 


New feminists Fringe cuts 

A NGELA Phillips argues \ A /ELL, it's terrific f 
that her story has been V V cording to a new 


#mthat her story has been 
misrepresented by the “new 
feminists" (Been there, done 
that, January 20). However, I 
feel that the “new feminists” i 
continue to reflect the diver- 
sity of the “old feminists" - 

Phillips' statement that 
“life comes In three parts: be- 
fore childcare, during child- 
care and post childcare” 
stands contrary to much of 
my research into the newly 
emerged 29 to 44-year-old pop- 
ulation. These women do in- 
deed experience themselves 
as women with motherhood 
(i m a g ined, experienced, cho- 
sen, unchosen, denied) as a 
key reference point: but, un- 
like Phillips seems to suggest 
not foe only, or primary refer- 
ence point The younger gen- 
eration are experiencing 
other key relationships, for 
example to work. This 
reflects a move towards serial 
employment and serial mo- 
nogamy as defining life 
processes- 

Far from knocking over the 
older generation, perhaps one 
contributory reason is that 
they are doing what Phillips 
not unkindly wishes they 
would do — they were stand- 
ing on her generation’s 
shoulders, after alL Perhaps 
the issue Is rather that no one , 
guaranteed what would hap- 
pen when they did. 

Judith Burnett. 

Department of Sociology, 
University of East London, 
Dagenham, Essex RMS 2AS. 


1 A /ELL, it's terrific that, ac- 
V V cording to a new survey, 
the strongest complimentary 1 
o pinion coming through about 
the British from abroad is that 
we are "among foe very best in i 
the world” In the arts (Cold , 

Comfort for witty British, Jan- 
uary 19). It appears also that 
we are self-deprecating. With 
regard to foe arts, self-destruc- 1 
tive Is more like it. " j 

This very week foe London , 
Arts Board will be announcing 
their long foreshadowed life- 
threatening cuts to 13 arts 
organisations. These include 
the only producing theatre in 
southeast London, at Green- 
wich, and two valuable fringe 
theatres, the Gate and foe 
King’s Head. 

Of foe 13, four are black and 
one of those, Carib, is the only 
black-run young people’s 
theatre and another, ?aa 
Asantwa, is foe only black-run 
arts centre in London. Why 
choose now to hade away at 
the community’s, and in' par- 
ticular foe Hm* community's, 
grassroots? 

Why doesn't • the Loudon. 
Arts Board follow the Arts 
Council of England's lead? It Is 
keeping as many client organi- 
satkais as possible alive until 
the summer when the govern- 
ment's changes to foe Lottery 
rules will have come through,, 
and more money win be avail- 
able for foe arts? * 
PbllipHedley. 

Artistic director, 

Theatre Royal Stratford East 

London E151BN. ' 


I imprisonment to which 
you give guarded support 
(Tackling crime at the week- 
end, January 21) was last seri- 
ously considered in 1984. The 
Home Secretary at the time, 
Sir Leon Britten, was in 
favour. ^ 

Btrt it never got off the 
ground because of problems 
with foe prospective cost, lo- 
cation and staffing of what we 
ruffians labelled . Awayday 
Prisons. 

A much better proposal is 
that also floated In your 


A Country Diary 


Leaden extending the age 
range of those eligible for at- 
tendance centre orders. At- 
tendance centres provide one 
of the cheapest but least 
known sanctions for young of- 
fenders. Providing an equiva- 
lent system for adults might 
fill a gap in foe courts; ar- 
moury wfthoutany of the dis- 
advantages of weekend 
Imprisonment 
Stephen Shaw. 

Director, 

Prison Reform Trust 
IS Northburgh Street, 

London ECl V0 AH. 


SUTHERLAND; This is a 
huge county by any standard 
but although there are vast 
areas of wildness — as op- 
posed to wilderness — ■ some 
of the land use practices have 
been shameful, to say the 
least In foe globally impor- 
tant flower country with its 
areas of blanket bog, tens of 
thousands of acres have been 
planted up with conifers, al- 
though this has never been 
proved to be economical Zn 
foe west foe amount of over- 
grazing by deer and sheep 
against a background of ever- 
burning has been and is dis- 
graceful. However the county 
Is still important for breeding 
birds despite foe criminal 
waste of resources and this is 
the subject of foe latest book 
on The Birds trf Sutherland by 
Alan Vlttery. A survey in 1996 
found 53 pairs of black 
throated divers which is 29 
percent of foe British popula- 
tion. These facts, plus the 
even rarer breeding birds 
such as wood sandpiper and 
brambling indicates the im- 
portance of foe county but 


there are some fascinating 
fects about much c omm oner 
birds. For example, why is 
the carrion crow relentlessly 
moving northwards and 
pushing the hooded crow to 
the harshest part of foe hin- 
terland and foe north west 
extremities? Fulmars are 
nesting up to four miles in- 
land in the south east corner 
and they are predated by 
gold™ eagles that fly in from 
further inland. Interestingly 
sand martins still occasion- 
ally nest in a "natural" site 
in foe famous Smoo Cave on 
the north coast, in contrast 
some birds are extinct or al. 
most so — the corncrake, red 
necked phalarope and caper, 
cafllie whilst sadly the egg 
collectors are still affecting 
the success of both peregrine 
and osprey! On a more optl- 
uustic note, the numbers of 
sreat skuas and arctic skuas 
have Increased especially on 
the island of Honda where 
they are now an amazing 116 
pairs and 29 pairs 
respectively. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

J OHNBercow, the sew 
Tory MP for Bucking- 
ham and a close firtenfl 

of Jonathan Aitken, has a 
rich and lively CV. Author 

of the John Berom Gntde to 

Understanding Women 
(which offered guidance on, 
among much else, “how to 
get rid of a girl during sex"X 
he is also a former secretary 
of the Monday Club’s race 
and repatriation commit- 
tee. Perhaps, then. It was 
only a matter of time before 
he would emerge as an im- 
portant political thinker. 
Early evidence of this lies in 
Hansard, which recounts 
his contribution to a Euro- 
pean debate on Monday. 
When Labour’s Denis Mao 

Shane rose bat failed to in- 
terrupt his speech, Mr Ber- 

cow tunned swiftly upon a 
man “who feels pained 
that he is unable vocally to 
contribute to our debates,” 
he said, “and so contents 
himself with taunting ns by 1 
showing the disgusting and j 
vulgar, loud European 
socks that he is wearing.” 
The socks are blue. Even so, i 
Mr Bercow insisted that 
they are a matter “of the ut- 
most seriousness, with por- 
tentous consequences for 
the future of our country”. 
Sparkling. We look forward 
to hearing more from Mr 
Bercowsoon. 


T HE opinion polls may 
not improve, but at 
least the Tories make 
relentless progress in coor- 
dina tion. The MP David 
Winnick had a Prime Minis- 
ter's Question down for yes- 
terday, and on reaching his 
office hi the morning fbnnd 
a message reading as fill- . 
lows: “From David Little- 
ton” (Hague’s PPS>. “You’re 
down for PMQs today. 
Please contact re supple- 
mentary or go to room H at 
12.15.” Mr Winnick is a 
Labour MP, In fact, and on 
the left of the party, bcrtit’s 
a small detail which can 
hardly obscure the Tories’ 
giant organisational 
strides. 

T HE return to news- 
papers ofKetvin Mao- 
Kenzie brings exciting 
times at Monty Montgom- 
ery's Mirror Group, but 
perhaps the most notable 
twist on yesterday’s merry- 
go-round was the hiring of 
Neil Wallis as editor of the 
People. This provoked a 
flood of faxes to Kelvin from 
Mr Wallis's old colleagues 
at the Sun, where he was 
deputy to the temperamen- 
tal Stuart Higgins . . .faxes 
not of protest, however, but 
congratulating him on tak- 
ing this abrasive fellow off 
their hands, many on the 
lines of “there is a God”. Mr 
Wallis used to be known as 
Wolfman because of a vast 
bushy beard, and when this 
monstrosity vanished, 
someone asked Kelvin if he 
knew why. “He shaved It 
offi” said Kelvin, “’cos I told 

him it was beginning to 
tickle my arse.” We wish 
the reunited couple Joy of 
each other in Monty’s magi- 
cal kingdom. 

C ONFUSION en- 
shrouds the New 

Labour approach to 
internal discipline. In the 
summer, Leeds councillor 
Gareth Frankland was ex- 
pelled firom the party for the 
offence, as stated in a letter 
from the NEC, of “calling a 
front bench spokesman a 
bastard” (in a private con- 
versation in the pub). That 
minister was Gordon 
Brown. Meanwhile, Sun- 
day's Observer reported 
that “a senior source Inside 
Downing Street” described 
the Chancellor as “psycho- 
logically flawed”. If Gareth 
was kicked out for calling 
him a bastard, what penalty 
awaits whoever questioned 
his sanity? And if, as the 
Observer stated, this brief- 
ing was given with Mr Tony 
Blair’s approval, where 
does this leave the Prime 
Minister? A can to Downing 
Street provides no answers. 
“Is that the Guardian 
Diary?” asks a press officer. 
“Oh. it is. Well, I'm sorry, 
we don’t waste time on 
you. ” Click, brrr. 

T HE time for school 
league tables has 
come, and borou ghs 
from all over the country 
ha ve filed the results of 
tests taken by 1 1-year-olds 
to the Press Association, 
which computes them. The 
London Borough o fMertan 
is ploughing a lone furrow 

this year, however, and has 
«wit in the confid entia l 
plane for the renovation of 
the Wimbledon Greyhound 
track. What’s wrong with 
them? Don’t they know that 
you simply cannot gamble 
with your children’s 
education? 
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Just one soundbite 
cuts down the seeps 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


G IVEN the m any 
problems of William 
Hague's Tory Party, 
perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that so few of its mem- 
j bers are prepared to HtMnuw 
the largest truth about it, 
which Is that the party as we 
know tt is almost certainly 
finished. The party of the 
broad church will soon be 
dead and gone, and the patri- 
otic Alliance will be. its epi- 
taph. It did not take munh 
effort for Mr Blair to utter 
those words this week. The 
concept they express Is one of 
the few resonant labels Brit- 
ish pro-Europeans have found 
in the last 25 years. A single 
sound-bite removes from the 
Euro-sceptics their strongest 
card. But it will also detach 
from Conservatism, a vital 
segment of the people who 
malm up the living; breathing 
reality of the party. 

For it is certain that-some- 
thing iifcp thi«t Affiance will 
be formed. Blair’s appeal took 
the Tory Europeans by sur- 
prise, and their jwnwBdfata ' 
response is awaited. But there 


win be Conservatives, sooner 
or later, who go over to the 
Government’s side on the 
mnot contentious Issue of the 
day. They will do so because 
they ' can do no other, and 
their action will matter. The 
Tory leadership seem to be fax 
such & state cf denial about 
- tbte that one must ask what, 
e x act ly , they axe blind to. I 
think it is not so much about 
the arguments for and against 
Europe as about the nature of 
political conviction. 

For the last decade, true 
conviction about Europe has 
resided, in- the opinion cf 
most sceptics, entirely on 
their side. And this has not 
been entirely unbelievable. 
While the Major Government 
ducked and trimmed cavil- 
ling at Brussels while comply- 
ing with EU norms, a doughty 
band of dissenters sacrificed 
their carets in the cause of 
mwirtng further Euro- integra- 
tion as hard as possible. 
These, tt could seem, were the 
m en of principle, speaking 
with patriotic honesty against 
the federalist entanglement 
that was slowly throttling the 
life out of an Independent 
country. 

They now know they were 
speaking, moreover, for a ma- 
jority of the party, as witness 
Mr Hague's arrival at the top, i 
propelled there by a tide rap- j 
idly turning from scepticism 1 
to Europhobia. As a result, , 
the Conservative Party is now 
owned and managed, lock, 
stock and drug-tainted barrel, ; 


A pizza 
killer’s 
defence 


Steven Rose thinks 
that genetic science 
may be used to try and 
explain away the causes 
of crime and violence 


A MAN is homosex- 
ual .because he 
has a "gay brain', 
itself file product 
of “gay genes”, 
< and a woman is depressed 
because she has genes “for” 
depression. There is violence 
on the streets because people 
have “violent” or ‘‘criminal’’ 
genes; people get drunk be- 
cause they have genes "for”, 
alcoholism. 

Such simplification, 'with 
Its cheaply seductive dichoto- 
mies of nature or nurture, 
genes or environment, is fal- 
j lacious. Adequate explana- 
tions must involve both. Take 
violence and its assumed bio- 
logical causes. To make the 
claim stick, Deurogenetic de- 
terminism hn<i first of- all to 
lump together quite different 
activities — rape and arson, 
child-beating, pub brawls, 
strikers versus police on 
picket lines, civil war. 

The US fighter pilot direct- 
ing^ smart missile at a Bagh- 
dad bunker Is supposed to be 
showing the same biological 
propensity as a man beating 
up his lover. 

AH are examples of some 
brain process going on inside 
“the aggressive individual” 


that can be quantified, sepa- 
rated into “genetic” and "en- 
vironmental” components, 
and then potentially drugged 
or engineered away, as if any- 
one could really believe that 
genocide in Bosnia could 
have been prevented by ma- 
nipulating the serotonin 
levels in the brains of the 
Serbian politicians, or that 
human conflict could be mod- 
elled and its biology inter- 
preted by measuring how 
long it takes a rat to kill a 
mouse dropped into its cage. 

Such , determinism may be 
poor science, but it has pro- 
found social consequences. 
Violence in modem society is 
no to be in 

terms of inner city squalor, 
unemployment, extremes of 
wealth and poverty and the 
loss of the hope that by collec- 
tive effort we might create a 
better society. Rather, it is a 
problem resulting from the 
presence of individual aggres- 
sive persons, with disorders 
in their biochemical or gen- 
etic constitution. 

But in a strange way. the 
blame is simultaneously 
placed upon them and lifted 
from them. Thus in a recent 
TJS court case the lawyer to a 


by the people, as they fer- 
vently imagine, who did not 
lose the election: whose as- 
cendancy, indeed, might well 
have secured, behind full- 
throated Euro-phobia, the vic- 
tory over Blair which the de- 
vious Clarke and the dreaded 
Heselttne turned into certain 
defeat 

When these election-losers, 
in a New Year message, gave 
voice to pro-Europe opinions, 
they were dismissed by 
Hague and his spokesmen, 
both political and editorial, as 
has-beens whose time had 
come and gone, standing for a 
view of Europe that the prin- 
cipled maina t wumi had mere!- 
folly displaced. They would 
have to fell In line, or be ex- 
iled beyond the pale. 

In adopting this line, how- 
ever, the leadership is mis- 
reading the history of its own 
side. Perhaps tt believes the 
Heseltine-Clarke faction will 
change its mind as easily as 
many sceptics have done 
themselves. For certainly, 
Tory scepticism Is more 
deeply riddled with deviancy 
than the self-glorifying pic- 
ture of conviction politicians 
ever conveys. While there are 
honourable sceptics from way 
back — John Biffen, Teddy 
Taylor, Nicholas Budgen — 
there’s a winch larger army of 
Tory politicians whose flexi- 
bility of opinion Is wonderful 
to behold. 

Who is this, in 1972, harry- 
ing any sceptic who dared 
raise a squeak of criticism , 


when the bQl taking Britain 
Into Europe was going 
through the House? Why, 
John Wilkinson MP, now one 
of the phobic ultras who 
wrecked the Major Govern- 
ment. What did Bill Cash do 
when the Single European 
Act was going through the 
Commons in 1966? Lecture 
Enoch Powell on the neces- 
sity for majority voting in the 
Interest of creating pan-Euro- 
pean industries. What are we 
to make of Norman Lamont, 
once a defender of ERM mem- 
bership with everything a 
Chancellor could throw at it, 
now a maker of the case to get 
out of the European Union? 
What, for that mailer, of La 
Thatcher, who took Britain 
| further in than anyone since 
Ted Heath, and now preaches 
anathemas against the entire 
European enterprise? 

I don’t argue that these 
switches were baseless, or op- . 
portunistic. Nor is it the case 
that politicians should be 
obliged to stick with every I 


There will be 
Conservatives, 
sooner or later, 
who go over to the 
Government’s side 
on Europe 

conviction they have ever 
held, though when they 
reverse themselves with such 
abruptness it can be helpful 
to offer more extensive eluci- 
dation than most politicians, 
including these, are prepared 
to. But what this record de- 
prives them of is any unique 
right to the tide of conviction 
politicians- also, I suspect, 
any adequate understanding 
that the people on the other 
side of the argument might 
have beliefs they will not sur- 
render in any circumstances. 



murderer sentenced to death 
for the violent slaughter of 
the manager of a pizza par- 
lour, seeks permission to 
mount a genetic defence 
against the sentence, claim- 
ing that be may carry a gene 
which predisposes him to vio- 
lence. In which case, he 
would not be “responsible” 
for the murder he committed. 

“It was not me, it was my 
genes.” Such a defence would 
not be acceptable under cur- 


rent legal practice in the UK 
However, I suspect that the 
law will increasingly find it- 
self having to come to terms 
with the various claims of the 
neurosciences and genetics. 

Similarly, if homosexuality 
is “in the genes” a gay man 
should not, in a homophobic 
society, be regarded as mor- 
ally culpable, still less guilty 
of criminal behaviour, for 
following his genetic dictates. 

It is not surprising there- 


I’ve seen the killing game 




dened with grief, stormed {died an horror, my 83 
into the Journalists’ hotel thy gradually eroded, 
that night and demanded By the end of the c 
almost at gunpoint that we ence 1 bad become 


g _. , imprison each other and 

n CA m P then to kill each other. 

V4 Cll I I W The end result is the in- 
^ explicable slaughter which 

Mr Fateh ett was vainly try- 
piled an horror, my syxopa- tag to unravel this week. 


ly gradually eroded. Of course, the crimes 

By the end of the expert- weren’t all committed by 


almost at gunpoint that we ence 1 bad become con- the guerrillas, 
come to the hospital and vtaced that killers remain Fearful atrocities were 
witness the horrors there, killers, even when they kill perpetrated by the French 
X went, and will never for what they believe Is a army, which openly 


Ian Aitken 


forget what I raw. Perhaps good cause. adopted torture and assas- 

the worst scene was in the Too many of them come sanation as instruments of 
hospital mortuary, where I to enjoy killing, or at least state policy. 

. squeezed down a narrow to find it necessary to their And what brought Alge- 
pnssage whose allies con- self-esteem; others simply ria's colonial war to its 
sisted of naked corpses become inured to murder, bloody climax was not FLN 


stacked. one upon another ■■ 

I DON’T know what Alge- right up to the ceiling, 
ria did to Derek Fatchett, True, these people had not | squeezed down a naiTOW 
the Foreign Office minis- been shot Sn the service of a n 

ter who has Just conducted cause. It was a mistake, paSSaae Of naked COIDSeS 
a fact -finding mission to almost an accident- r ^ 

mat benighted fend, but i But it wa^part of a pat- stacked one on another 

know what it did to me tern of death in which the _ 

nearly 40 years ago. It can- daily body count ta Algiers riant UD tO the CeilinQ 
vLnced me that killing alone rarely fell below 40. w 

seoDle even fin- a . good The random victims were . 

enriLsn Is utterly all murdered in the service But in either case, I real- f terrorise 


cause Is 
inexcusable. 


all murdered in the service ’ But in either case, f real- terrorism but the backlash 
of causes — the liberation feed they would all come to against President de 


X can Identify the exact of Algeria, or Us preserva- accept killing as a Iegifi- Gaulle’s decision to poll 
moment when that lesson tlon from a Muslim mate means of settling all out 


finally m 1 * in- It was in takeover. political differences, once This bs 

Airier* in 1961. following I was there to cover the independence had been, sibly sta 

***“ * s ... __ . _ . ■ _ afuna nf nwuu'r mhlamul Rntvwidai 


political differences, once This backlash was osten- 
in dependence had been, sibly staged by the million 
achieved. European settlers — the so- 

And that is exactly what called Pieds Nolrs -- who 


finauualllng episode in closing stages of France's achieved. European settlers — the so- 

wbich Ihad seen 60-odd seven-year war ta defence And that is exactly what called Pieds Nolrs — who 
white demonstrators mown of its last significant col- happened after France’s had largely created the 
down by ill-disciplined cmy. I had arrived with withdrawal in 1962. modern Algeria and could 

A m k fj,™ to the French strong sympathies for the Once the initial euphoria fairly claim a stake in Ife 
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That is the case with Mr He- — ■ _ _ _ mm M A — - - 

s eitin e and Mr Clarke, and ■ Dfl lTlf 

the other continuing propo- ■ 1 I fear ^Vl#l W » mjf 

nents of the pro-Europe case. 

While many latter-day seeps ■ ■ _ ■ m 

and phobes once spoke for TflOT Ul#0fl 

Europe, and took collective UlCll ll^rCII IV WWWBB 
responsibility, for compliant 

goverment decisions on the ■ ■ _ ■ _ ■ * 

subject, no current Tory m 

Euro-phile bas a similar re- H 1W vIvVU %0U ■ 

cord of reversal to explain 

away. They are at ease with 

their past On the other side. 

everyone from Lady Thatcher 

downwards is guilty about ^asa»>.. . 

their past, a condition that * • * ’ toiy.” Some of that is ascrib- 

does quite a lot to explain the able to the first-past-the-post 

intolerant certitudes of their electoral system. There’s less 

present position. incentive to get out and vote 

It also distances them from ■» fe, | pj in somewhere like Barnsley, 

reality. It seems to make them where Labour success is cer- 

think that everyone else is fotn, than there Is In some- 

like them, as free as they have fcv B where like Battersea, where 

felt to shift their line. But every vote is needed to turn 

people with the Clarke-Hesel- K ' . 'f the Conservatives out- 
line history cannot do that But there’s another possible 

Nor can they be dismissed as fVmiH IP reason behind this pattern 

lacking contemporary rele- uav,u iviwiMC which ought to worry the par- 

vance, the stigma that Cecil ••**•****•■•••••••»•••••••••■ ties a lot, though I fear it 

Parkinson, acme of moder- ■ ■ ERE’S a conventional won't. This pattern could well 
nity, tried to place upon them. ■■ view of the 1997 elec- reflect a politics which seems 
That was another sign of the I ■ tion result. Labour, more and more geared to the 
unreal world which Hague with 43 per cent of the popu- interests of middle-class Brit- 
an d his circle seem deter- lar vote, smashed the Tories, a in, and which offers less and 
mined to construct around who took barely over 30 per less hope to those who have 
them. Imagine asking any cent. The result was a huge least Political exlusion, to go 
man in the street — any man Labour landsli de which swept with social excluslon. 
or woman outside the fetid Tony Blair into power proto- That's one aspect of the rise 
purlieus of Tory Central hly for a decade. And here is a of the NVP which could cause 
Office — whether Kenneth less conventional analysis. New Labour embarrassment 
Clarke or Peter Lilley adds up The election showed no great were the all-party inquiry 
to the more extensive row of urgency or excitement De- into voting systems ordered 
beans, and it is not hard to spite its titanic parliamentary by the Home Secretary, Jack 
know the answer. majority. Labour attracted Straw, empowered to con- 

Few of these Tories actually fewer than one in three of alder It It seems that it won’t 
want to split the party. The those entitled to vote. Its be. its brief is reported to be 
Blair proposition was not share of the total electorate, as to look at electoral machinery 
made with the most efficient opposed to the total vote, was and procedures and to con- 
formality, and there is uncer- a mere 31 per cent: less than aider how they might be made 
tainty among Conservatives the 33 per cent John Major more user-friendly. The tradi- 
about how to form an alliance took when he won by only 21 tional trek to some local 
with his Euro-project. What- seats five years earlier. schoolroom to cast one's vote, 

ever is done, it's unlikely to The conventional analysis for instance: does it ask too 
involve mass resignations, misses a lot: the distortion of much of the young? Couldn't 
But if Hague imposes a toy- the electoral system which there be more polling stations 
alty test over Europe, these the boundary commissioners — on the model of mobile 
people will never pass it- failed to rectify before the libraries, perhaps, or even In 
They are now the ultras, and 1997 election; the effective- supermarkets? Couldn't we be 
Mr Blair has set the lure ness of tactical voting; and more permissive in allowing 
which they know that ultl- the fact that turnout fell. In for postal votes? 
mately they cannot resist 1992. 77.7 per cent of those 


fore that certain sections of 
the gay and lesbian commu- 
nity have actively welcomed 
these genetic claims, or that, 
both the Christian fundamen- 
talist right and the judiciary 
are worried about just how 
far the determinist argument 
can be stretched. 

The second Immediate 
social consequence of such 
determinism is that attention 
and funding is diverted from 
the social to the molecular. It 
becomes more productive to 
study the roots of violent 
"temperament” In babies and 
young children than to legis- 
late to remove handguns from 
society. 


O F COURSE there 
are likely to be 
differences in the 
brains and bodies 
of people who be- 
I come “alcoholic" or “violent” 
compared with those who are 
not — and research exploring 
these differences can be infor- 
mative. But violent crime is 
much higher in the US than 
in Europe — higher for 
instance t han in Britain, and 
much higher than in Sweden, i 
Could this be accounted for 
by some unique feature of 
American genes? Well, possi- 
bly, but pretty unlikely 
granted tori much of the 
American population origi- 
nated by migration from 
Europe. 

Also the rates erf violent 
crime change dramatically 
over quite short time periods. 
The death rate from homicide 
amongst young US mal e s in- 
creased by 54 per cent be- 
tween 1985 and 1994. 

No biologically-based expla- 
nation can account for this 
Increase, so it becomes more 
helpful to ask Inste ad what 
has changed in the US over 
this period? Could one impor- 
tant factor be the estimated 
280 million hwirigiirm in per- 
sonal possession in the US? 
Unlike genetic ones, such hy- 
potheses may give clues for 
meaningful Intervention. 

Professor Steven Rose Is a 
neuroscientist at the Open 
University and the author at 
Lifelines: Biology Beyond 
Determinism (Penguin). This Is 
extracted from his lecture last 
night at the Royal Society of Arts 


Arab troops ta the French strong s^patMea for the 
rz_ v r sis- But as the war In- 




army. . 

French doctors, mad- 


stfied, and horror was 


Once the Initial euphoria fairly claim a stake in ife 
was over, the rival libera- future. Bnt it really came 
tion groups first began to from the army and its semi- 


Cascist supporters, who cre- 
ated one of history’s most 
sinister terrorist groups — 
the Organisation de I’Ar- 
mee Secret, or OAS. 

This horrendous group 
set out to commit atrocities i 
of unimaginable frightful- . 
ness against the Arab popu- ; 
lation in the hope that they 
would break the official 
ceasefire and commit simi- 
lar tit-for-tat atrocities. 

Then, the OAS calcu- 
lated. De Gaulle would be 
forced to send the Army 
back in. and the war would 
resume. The real result 
was to make it impossible 
for the Pieds Notrs to 
remain in an independent 
Algeria. 

Bat tbe OAS's tactics now 
have a gruesome reso- 
nance, as Mo Mowlam 
struggles to prevent 
equally deliberate tit-for- 
tat killings from wrecking 

all hope of peace in North- 
ern Ireland. 

So I have a half-serious 
suggestion for that splen- 
did lady: why not round up 
all the Ulster politicians, 
especially those with 
terrorist links, and fly 
them down to Algeria? 
There they could continue 
the peace talks — but with 
a constant reminder on the 
doorstep of what failure 
could ultimately mean. 


David McKie 

H ERE'S a conventional 
view of the 1907 elec- 
tion result. Labour, 
with -13 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, smashed the Tories, 
who took barely over 30 per 
cent. The result was a huge 
labour landsli de which swept 
Tony Blair into power proba- 
bly for a decade. And here is a 
less conventional analysis. 
The election showed no great 
urgency or excitement De- 
spite its titanic parliamentary 
majority. Labour attracted 
fewer to-*™ one to three of 
those entitled to vote. Its 
share of the total electorate, as 
opposed to the total vote, was 
a mere 31 per cent: less than 
the 33 per cent John Major 
took when he won by only 23 
seats five years earlier. 

Tbe conventional analysis 
misses a lot: the distortion of 
the electoral system which 
the boundary commissioners 
failed to rectifa before the 
1997 election; the effective- 
ness of tactical voting; and 
the fact that turnout fell. In 
1992. 77.7 per cent of those 
eligible to vote chose to do so: 
in 1997 the figure was 71.4 — 
the lowest for 60 years. 

Here's a still less conven- 
tional version. Pretend that 
the stay at homes constituted 
their own political party. It’s 
an unreal calculation, since 
many couldn't have voted: 
given the known inadequacy 
of electoral registration, it's 
clear that thousands were 
dead. But at least it may help 
to offset conventional calcula- 
tions based only on shares of 
the vote, which treat those 
who stay away as if they 
didn’t exist On this basis, 
then, the Non Voting Party 
(NVP) had almost as good an 
election as Labour. Labour 
increased its support among 
those eligible to vote by 4.7 
percentage points to 30.9 per 
cent The NVFs increase was i 
only a whisker behind — up | 
4.6 points to 23J). That put 
them an easy second to 
Labour — ahead of the Tories 
(21.9) and Liberal Democrats 
(12). in Inner London, they 
topped even Labour: Labour 
won the support of 35 per cent 
of the total electorate; the 
NVP had 37 per cent 

A ND that can’t be sim- 
ply explained in terms 
of a swing from tbe 
Tories to the apathy ticket As 
John Curtice and Michael 
Steed show in (heir appendix 
to the latest Nuffield election 
study, turnouts fell more 
heavily in Labour seats than 
in Tory ones. "Labour's 
heartlands.” they say. “were 
distinctly apathetic about 
their party’s surge to vio- 


JA LL very sensible: but 

Mm you can't understand 
J^^falling rates of partici- 
pation to such narrow me- 
chanical terms. They’re as 
much to do with a change in 
the culture. Where once 
people felt that to vote was a 
duty, just as they tended to 
vote out of rooted allegiance, 
we are now to the age of the 
shop-aroimd vote, where a 
switch from Tory to Labour is 
more and more like switching 
from Sains bury to Tesco. And 
if no political superstore 
offers you what you need, 
why cross the road to give it 
your custom? 

One other notion down for 
consideration is a change to 
electronic voting. That could 
have the added advantage of 
making the lost deposit a 
much more effective deter- 
rent for trouble-makers using 
dubious political labels and 
publicity gannets advertising 
Mongolian restaurants, 
against whom the present ar- 
rangements seem to be 
powerless. 

The Home Office has looked . . 
to the past at the possibility 
of using a sliding scale: the 
nearer you got to the five per 
cent of the vote you need to . 
save your deposit the less - 
money you’d have to forfeit 
Screaming Lord Sutchand Co 
are an entertainment which 
passed its best at least a de- 
cade ago. Tbe more you tom 
elections into a huge political 
joke, the harder you make it 
to convince the young and the 
apathetic that voting matters. 
Jack Straw's working party 
should brood on that too. 
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Zevulun Hammer 


Zionism’s practical fanatic 


T HE death at the age 
Of 62 Of Zevulun 
Hammer, Israel's 
deputy prime mini s- 
ter, minister of reli- 
gious Affair s, and minister 
for education and culture, de- 
prives the country of a politi- 
cian who epitomised the 
"national religious” trend in 

politics. 

After the 1967 war. Ham- 
mer gave the nascent settler 
movement respectability by 
grafting their cause to the 
established National Reli- 
gious Party (NRP). Religious 
Zionism, once an almost apol- 
ogetic concern, now gave 
new zest to the state and 


restored pride in the Jewish 
religion. 

But the same trend also 
indirectly spawned Jewish 
terrorism in the 1980s and led 
to the assassination of prime 
minister Yitzhak Rahin m 
1995 events which embar- 

rassed and disillusioned 
Hammer. Meanwhile. Pales- 
tinians felt that Hammer's de- 
votion to Eretz Yisrael (the 
biblical Land of Israel, or the 
West Bank and Gaza) effec- 
tively turned them into aliens 
on their own sofl. 

Bom to a humble Foush- 
Jewish family in the northern 
Palestinian port of Haifa, 
Hammer studied Judaic Stud- 


ies at Bar-llan University, and 
later became a teacher. After 
serving as a tank co mman der 
in the 1967 war. he entered 
the Knesset two years later 
and held his seat until his 
death. Hammer the individ- 
ual hardly resembled the de- 
monic ste r eotype of the fa- 
natic, but he believd that 
Israel's victory in the Six Day 
War represented the Divine 
Hand at work and was “the 
beginning of redemption". In 
the early 1970s he co-led the 
NRP*s Young Guard in alli- 
ance with the extra-parlia- 
mentary messianic Gush 
Emunlm settlers movement. 
Hammer served as deputy 



minister of education . wel- 
fare minister, minister of edu- 
cation and on the Knesset 
foreign affair s and defence 
committee, from where he en- 
sured that settlements 
received government subsi- 
dies, even though their legal- 
ity was questionable. 

His career really blossomed 
in 1977, when the NRP har- 
nessed its fortunes to the new 
ruling Likud Party, after its 
hitherto continuous alliance 
with Labour. Hammer's 
Greater Israel enthusiasms 
tallied perfectly with Mena- 
chem Be gin’s own vision. 
Eventually, in 1987, Hammer 
ousted the veteran moderate. 


Georgi Vi ns 


Dr Yosef Burg, as party 
leader. 

Yet he never settled in the 
territories himself. Instead, 
he lived in the quiet orthodox 
town of Bnei with his wife, 
Menachemia, and their four 
daughters. 

Long experience trans- 
formed Hammer from enfant 
terrible of the religious right 
into an elder statesman and 
perhaps his greatest triumph 
came after the Rabin assassi- 
nation. For four years 
following the Labour triumph 
of 1992, the NRP was in the 
political wilderness and as 
secular Israelis blamed it for 
“causing” the Rabin murder. 


other party leaders snapped 
back or cowered in fear. 

But Hammer unequivocally 
castigated the murder as an 
q hi icA of religion, and even 
accepted the Oslo- Q peace 
accords with the. Palestinians 
as a fait accompli Six months 
later, the NRP increased its 
seats to nine and its vote 
share to 8.6 per cent, and 
joined the largest religious 
voting bloc in Israeli parlia- 
mentary history. Hammer’s 
slogan of “Zionism with a 
soul” struck a chord with vot- 
ers, as did his plea for a 
“united Jerusalem". Most of 
an. he galvanised religious 
support for Benjamin Netan- 


yahu, thus guaranteeing the 
latter's victory in the prune 
minis terial poll. 

High hopes were soon tar- 
nished by ugly fighting with 
his religious rivals in the 
ghne party, but after an awk- 
ward agreement Hammer ac- 
ceded to the post of religious 
affair s minis ter in August 
1997. Despite his cancer, he 

worked furiously as .ever and 
above all sought to restore 
■ “Jewish values” in education 
while remaining committed 
to “pluralism”. 

- He equally fiercely resisted 
Israeli redeployment from 
Arab Hebron, but neverthe- 
less accepted its ratification. 



Hammer ... from enftint 
terrible to cider statesman 

Hammer the politician kite* 
something that Hammer tne 
religious idealist cuukl never 
quite admit — politics is Just 
the art of the possible. 


Uw wnc e Jofto 


Zevulun Hammer. Israel* minis- 
ter. bom 1936; died January 20. 
1998 i 


Pastor who defied the KGB 


Georgi Vins — freed in exchange for Soviet spies 


PHOTOGRAPH: KESTON INSTITUTE 


O NE Sunday morning 
in April 1979, two 
men in dark suits 
mounted the steps of 
the First Baptist Church of 
Washington DC. A crowd 
pressed around them, held 
back by security men. One 
was Jimmy Carter, President 
of the United States, but it 
was the other whom most had 
come to see: Pastor Georgi 
Vins, leader of the unregis- 
tered Baptist Church In the 
Soviet Union, who has died 
aged 69. 

Three days earlier, just 
over halfway through a 10- 
year sentence. Vins had been 
summoned to Moscow from 
his exile in Siberia, given a 
new suit and a case to contain 
his possessions by the KGB, 
told that he had been stripped 
of his Soviet citizenship and 
bundled on to an aeroplane. 

Only there did he meet two 
American officials who told 
him he was bound for New 
York and that he was one of 
five dissidents on the plane; 
later still be discovered they 
were being exchanged for two 
Soviet spies. That night, look- 
ing out from the top of the UN 
Plaza Hotel over a stupendous 
vista of Manhattan, he 
remarked: “One Christian is 
worth less than half a spy." 

This exchange was one of 
the most dramatic events in 
the human-rights confronta- 
tion between the US and the 
USSR during the Brezhnev 
years. Now that dissidents 
were no longer summarily ex- 


ecuted, a new breed of men 
and women, tough both men- 
tally and physically, con- 
fronted the KGB and some- 
times. after a long period at 
attrition, won. More and 
more reliable information 
about them spread through 
the world, which gave them 
moral support 

Vins was the son of a Bap- 
tist pastor and saw his father 
and family constantly 
h p r aragd during his child- 
hood in Siberia. His father's 
final arrest was in 1937; he 
died in the Gulag in 1943. 

His son's Christian faith 
survived the tough school of 
Soviet indoctrination and his 
formidable mother, Lidia, 
remained loyal to her hus- 
band's railing - Georgi trained 
as an electrical engineer in 
the late 1940s. 

Just when better days 
seemed to have arrived for 
the Russian Baptists, in I960 
Nikita Khrushchev turned 
the screw again. He forced 
the MOSCOW adminis tration 
of the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Chrfstians-Bap- 
tists to pass an internal 
church statute obliging pas- 
tors to curb their evangelism, 
particularly among the 
young, making them 
renounce all contact with the 
proliferating unregistered — 
and therefore illegal — con- 
gregations. The Soviet tactics 
were to create a compliant 
leadership, willing to deny all 
persecution, and squeeze any 
objectors out of existence. 


In the tunnoil which fol- 
lowed, the unregistered Bap- 
tists confronted the Soviet au- 
thorities, demanding their 
right under the constitu- 
tional provision of the separa- 
tion of church and state, to 
run their affairs without in- 
terference. In 1983 they un- 
successfully petitioned the 
Moscow church leadership to 
back this demand. 

As arrest followed arrest 
Vins and Gennadi Kryuchkov 
emerged as leaders. This was 
a milestone: the first human 
rights movement in any corn- 


received an invitation to 
enter the building to discuss 
the issues. They emerged 
only three years later, after 
brutal treatment — and a 
prison sentence. 

The transcript of their trial, 
painstakingly compiled by 
their fellow-believers, became 
a seminal document in the 
emergence of the Soviet 
human rights movement. 
Through It the names of Vins 
and Kryuchkov became 
known in the West and they 
were supported by an interna- 
tional letter-writing cam- 


The very toughness which ensured his 
survival in the teeth of KGB persecution 
made it difficult for him to adapt to life in 
the West. He trusted few people 


munis t country, organised, 
furthermore, on a national 
scale. As the men were sys- 
tematically arrested, the 
women formed the Council of 
Baptist Prisoners’ Relatives, 
collecting Information and 
smuggling it abroad. 

On May 16, 1966 there was 
another first: Vins and 
Kryuchkov organised a mas- 
sive street demonstration 
outside the Central Commit- 
tee building in Moscow. 
Among many demands the 
focus was on the release of 
the (by now) hundreds of 
prisoners. The two leaders 


palgo. They documented their 
sufferings by information se- 
creted out of jail. 

During his captivity Vins 
kept a fragmented prison 
diary, incorporating his own 
poems and letters from his 
family. After his release he 
appended an account of his 
aged mother's trial and sen- 
tence to three years In 1970. 
Together with some brief ac- 
counts of. the lives of earlier 
Russian Protestant martyrs, 
Keston College in Oxford 
compiled a volume entitled 
Three Generations of Su ffer- 
ing in 1976, following a secret 


meeting with the Vins family, 
in their Kiev home the previ- 
ous year. 

By this time Vins bad direc- 
ted the unregistered Baptist 
movement from the under: — 
ground for five years (lPfiSKu 
1974), eluding the searches of*, 
the KGB. He was now serving* 
a second sentence following**} 
his arrest, this time fur 10 
years. Just halfway through 
came his expulsion to the US.- 

The very toughness whichr^l 
ensured his survival in the 
teeth of KGB persecution 
made it difficult for him toa 
adapt to life in the West. He 
trusted few people other than 
the tiny circle of his own 
followers who had managed 
to emigrate. He even Insisted 
on the withdrawal of the one* - 
book bearing his name, bat he— 
never replaced it by anything 
else as successful. 

He established his own mis- 
sion, eventually called Rus- 
sian Gospel Ministries, at - "' 
Elkhart, Indiana, from where^* 
he continued to direct his- - 
movement in the USSR via 
secret channels. Over the last rt ' 
seven years of his life he waff'iu 
able frequently to revisit his 
homeland, leading what now ~ 
— to his immense Joy — was ' 1 ! 
an open Christian ministry. 

His wife. Nadezhda. and 
five children survive him. 


Mlchwd Bourdnox 


Georgi Vies. Russian Baptist 
pastor, bom August 4. 1828; died 
January 11. 1998 
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Denis Barrington 


Bits and 
pieces 
down to 
an art 


A RT for Denis Barring- 
ton, who has died aged 
67, was all-embracing. 
His final exhibition, in Perth, 
Western Australia, Included 
arrangements of found ob- 
jects, brightly-painted wood 
and mixed media construc- 
tions, and Hallo, Hello. Hullo , 
comprising “computer bits, 
phone and collage’*. Together 
they spoke of an Individualist 
imbued with joyful frivolity 
yet utterly committed to his 
vision. 

As a schoolboy he con- 
structed bas-reliefS from 
cereal packets. His collection 
of exotic fruit stickers was 
just the beginning of his mag- 
pie collection of ephemera. In 
1944 he entered the Southend 
College of Art and won com- 
missions while still a student. 

Denis then spent 15 years 
with his family in Southern 
Rhodesia where ills design 
work included the last set of 
stamps for Federal Rhodesia, 
which were approved by the 
Queen, printed, and then 
burned, unissued, as the 
country underwent its pain- 
ful metamorphosis Into Zim- 
babwe. Denis never even 
owned a set 

He returned to Britain in 
1970 and his work was exhib- 
ited by the Royal Academy 
and at shows around the 
country. As a member of the 
9-Group his Shows toured to 
Liechtenstein, Venezuela and 
Lisbon. 

He was also a member of 
Artists for Peace, which exhib- 
ited in the precincts of St 
James's Church in Piccadilly. 






Barrtngton’sjsculpture . . . frivolity allied to vision 


He was particularly proud of 
his design for the Humanist 
Society’s badge. 

Much of his colourful and 
idiomatic work is in private 
collections throughout the 
world — _ he attracted particu- 
lar attention from media and 
showbusiness people. In 1997 
he achieved wide .recognition 
with an exhibition' In Wash- 
ington, yet despite, such suc- 
cesses he never lost his touch', 
with, bastes, . continuin g for' 
more than 30 years .to show 
his. work af the: Bayswater 
Road market. . . f 
: Even in his long last iiinew ■ 
Denis, who had two sons and 
a daughter, retained his ■ hu- 


mour apd -worked on. The' 
titles he gave to ' his pieces 
re m a, ined- wayward, Smart 
Simpatico Zebra with a Flip- 
pant Fish and a Shy ' Cigar , 
Mater, Pater and the. Young 
Gyrator and the last piece In 
his- final show, 'Drovers. Day- 
dream after a heavy lunch of 
Kippers and Custard. .“I put 
great store bytitLes”, he said. 
'They can amuse and be in- 
triguing.” .Just, like Denis 
Barrington’s life. ' 


David Wlnpemy 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN THE obituary for Ewart 
Abner (page 18, January 15), 
we mistakenly gave the 'title 
of one of his songs, recorded 
by the El Dorados, as In My 
Front Room. This, was a step 
too for. The song is correctly 
called At My Front Door. 

A REPORT on page 2, Janu- 
ary 16, reporting a court deci- 
sion in the United States, 
quoted the phrase de minimus 


in the magistrate's ruling.- It 1 
should, have read de minimis. 
It is from the Latin , de. mini-' 
mis non curat lex, the -law 
does' not ' concern Itself with 
trifles. •-», 

IN A report on page 02; Janu- 
ary 19, ■ we gave the year dC 
birth of the Confederate Gen- 
eral, Thomas "Stonewall” 
Jackson as 1804 . when, , we 
should haws said 1824.^ V - - . 


Denis Gerald Barrington,' artist, 
hom Novambar 2.1 Saddled De- 
cember 7,1997 ■ 


■ in, A Brussels Diary (page 15, 
■January 12), priori^ d droite 
; lost the; final e throughout 

tits the policy cf the Guardian 
errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office iff the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Tan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 289 3589 between llam 
and 3pm, Monday to Friday 
FaXr i)171 289 9897. E-mail: 
read&@guardian. co.uM 


Eric Messer 


RIC Messer, who has died 
88, was for more 
than 60 years a campaigner 
for the Labour Party, the 
trade union movement and 
for peace. 

Bam in Tottenham, the son 
of Sir Frederick Messer, the 
local Labour MP, in l VJ9 he 
founded the local Labour - 
League of Youth. In 1939-10 he 
helped to establish the 
Labour Pacifist Fellowship " 
(forerunner of Labour Action 
for Peace). 

Eric campaigned for 
Labour Party democracy, or- 
ganising an unofficial ■* 
“national delegates” confer- 
ence in 1944. He was a 
founder member of the Vic- - 
tory for Socialism group, 
which helped shape Labour's 
1945 “Let Us Face The - 
Future" manifesto. ' 

By profession he was an 
insurance agent and an active 
member of his trade union, ? 
USDAW. He represented his 
union and his local Labour •' 
Party at Labour annual con- 
ferences. In his last confer- -■* 
ence speech, in 1993, he moved 
the resolution for the reten-.. „ 
tion of the 1 original Clause. 
Four. He was also active In the” -i ;I 
Cooperative party. Si j 

In 1949 Eric was elected to-*- 5 
Croydon Council and in 1973,*'' f 
became an alderman. 
stood for Parliament twice — * <1 
in. Esher (1955) and Croydon' ..it 
South (1959). Throughout his -fl 
life he worked with the peace - ,5 
movement, took his two sons ! j 
on the- first Aldennaston 
March in 1958, organised V - 
rally for peace, in 1980 and-v3 
was involved in a petition £ 
sent to the 1982 UN Special 2 
Session, 

With Lillian, his wife of 28 - 3 
years, he worked to promote HI 
socialism, peace - — * 
disarmament 


Ron Huzzard 



Eric (Frederick Alfred) Messer 
campaigner , pom July fg(jg 
died December 7 , 7997 




Birthdays 


vat 


Nigel Benn, boxer. 34: t 
ItoeDawnay, literary a 
48; Chris Xhwkley, p 
raster, 54; George Pore 
heavyweight boxer, 50; j 
Ana Goddard QC, , 
Hurt, actor, 58; Piper 
ne, actress, 66; Sir Alf 1 
sey, fonnetfootball man 
r78; Claire Sayner, a 
aupt, 67; Aim Sothcrn 
Francis Wheei 
ographer and journalist. 
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Analysis 

Numeracy 



Blaming 
the genes 

9 


Critics of David Blunkett’s initiative 
on teaching numeracy say that he 
is marching backwards into the 
1 9th century. But, John Carvel 
argues, the ability to do mental 
arithmetic empowers the citizen 

ltooand 
two does 

make 

four 


Learning by 
numbers^ 

Numeracy is improving in our schools, but 
we could all do better. The government 
has set an ambitious new target tor 2002. 


Can you do these? 

These twelve questions were given to an international 
sample of adults. Only 20 per cent In the UK got all twelve 
correct compared to 43 percent in Japan. 

• SuWnW 1^78 Irani S - ' _ 

O Trite away 2.43 from 5 

■ •AddtogeflharSL6»’7JS.«nd3.7s' 

• The total of 4.25. 6 and 7.74 

• Multiply 16 x 2T 

O AreaoferoomtTmsr Ifim 

O Number of apples each person gets if a box of 72 is 
Bhared by six people 

• Workout 15% of 700 

• Number o( children in a crowd of 7,900 if the 
proportion is 10% 

• Whaiia 6/5 of 3007 

• Number of boote not in the sale tf a third are in the 


in your children do these? 

These questions are from test papers aimed at Levels 3 - 5. 
Key Stage 2 ( 1 1 -year-olds). 


m 


What is the cost of four video tapes at two 
pounds nimty-nlne pence each? 


One eighth o! a number is two paint five. 
Whet is the number? 


Strips at paper are each 30 centimetres long. 


Steve joins strips of paper together to make a streamer. 
The strips overlap each other by 5cm. 

5cm 5cm 


How long is a streamer made from 
only 2 stripe? 

Sunifa makes e streamer thalis 280cm tong. 
How many stripe does she use? 



HowWe compare: worse with numbers.... 

'CoetpdriB0O8(tfffinhemaficsactieve>nant international fourth grade (Year 5 to England) 


...but better at problem solving 

Overview of mean p ercentages 


More numerate countries." 


m%7 


tU-i. 


Less numerate countries 




International 



! is a school of 
at which 
holds that mathe- 
matics doesn't mat- 
ter any more in 
people's everyday 
lives and that the Government 
was taking a wrong turning 
yesterday tv la unching a 
numeracy drive which will take 
up an increasing share of the 
timetable in primary schools. 

Not many of us use geome- 
try in adult life; and most have 
access to the calculators and 
computers which may make it 
less important that we have 
100 per cent accuracy in the 
skills of long division. Shop 
assistants who used to need 
mental arithmetic to work out 
the bills can now rely on scan- 
ners linked to sophisticated 
information technology in 
which most customers seem 
happy to place their trust 
Failure to read and write 
competently was a severe 
impediment to work and 
leisure in the 20 th century and 
it is likely to become an even 
greater handicap in the 21 st as 
fewer and fewer people are 
employed in manual tasks and 
more are required to embark 
on a lifetime of perpetual re- 
Skflling. But is it really neces- 
sary tor more than a tiny 
specialist percentage of this 
flexible workforce to bather 
itself with the cultural inheri- 
tance of Pythagoras? There is 
no doubt an argument to be 
had about the relative impor- 
tance of literacy and numer- 
acy. but no evidence to suggest 
that schools cannot manage to 
teach both, or that arithmetic 
is in any way outmoded. 

Last year the Basic Skills 
Agency published the results 
of research into the impact of 
poor numeracy (1). It tested a 
group of 37-year-olds born in a 
single week in 1958 whose 
progress has been consistently 
charted as part of the national 
child development study 
Just over 25 per cent of them 
bad very low numeracy skills 
which would make it difficult 
to complete e v er y day tasks suc- 
: The deficiency had "a 


significant impact on their 
lives" — which could not be 
outweighed by competence in 
literacy 

As the Government’s 
numeracy task force pointed 
out in its report yesterdaytS): 
“People finri life much easier if 
they can answer basic numeri- 
cal questions, eg *What 1$ the 
discount worth if it is 10 per 
cent of £2195?*, 'How much are 
50 stamps at 26p each?* A good 
grasp of numeracy Is also 
needed to manage personal 
financial affairs. This is 
increasingly important, as 
more and more people assume 
responsibility for long-term 
financial obligations such as 
hire purchase, mortgages, stu- 
dent loans and pensions." 

So part of the case for the 
Government's numeracy cru- 
sade is the need to empower 
individuals — to cope with 
their personal lives and as citi- 
zens, able to interpret state- 
ments is the news about 
chang in g unemployment fig- 
ures or interest rates, and han- 
dle data in graphs or tables 
such as weather charts or illus- 
trations erf insurance benefits. 

Another part relates to the 
national economic interest In 
another survey last year; the 
Basic Skills Agency compared 
numeracy stalls in Britain, the 
Netherlands, France, Sweden, 
Japan. Australia and Den- 
mark. Just under 6,000 people 
were asked to complete 12 ele- 
mentary arithmetical tasks. 
While 43 per cent of the Japan- 
ese got all the answers right, 
only 20 per cent did so in 
Britain. And at the bottom end 
of the ability hand. 22 per cent 
of the British sample could not 
answer more than five ques- 
tions, compared with oQIy 4 per 
cent in the Netherlands. 

The Government is con- 
cerned that this relative lade 
of mental agility may became 
a national economic handicap 
as firms relocate in a global 
economy in search of the most 
skilled labour Ministers’ anxi- 
ety was confirmed by evidence 
from the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Sur- 


veyf3J showing that Britain's 
9-10 year olds were among the 
lowest performers in nine 
countries with similar social 
and cultural backgrounds. 

There is a need to educate 
ail children in elementary 
maths to provide the ground- 
ing for the higher order skills 
needed by those who will go 
on to become the next genera- 
tion of engineers, scientists, 
economists, business people, 
teachers and computer spe- 
cialists. But ministers think 
the basic numeracy tr aining 
is an economic requirement 
for the whole workforce and 
not Just a weeding out process 
to identify the specialists. 

Within a fortnight of the elec- 
tion they were setting them- 
sehres a hugely amhitious target 
for increasing the proportion cf { 
11 -year-olds reaching the level of 
numeracy which the experts 
deni appropri ate for their age. 
fo 1996, only 55 per cent came up 
to this standard. David Blun- 
hett, the Education and Employ- 
meat Secretary staked his 
political reputation on raising 
that to 75 per cart by 2CG2M). 

Mr Bhmketf s advisers car- 
ried out a lot of research while 
Labour was in opposition an a 
programme to improve basic 
skills of reading and writing in 
primary schools. So his deci- 
sion to set a literacy target to 
get 80 per cent of U-yearolds 
up to the expected standard by 
2002 was grounded in intellec- 
tual rigour The justification 
for the maths target did 
not emerge untQ yester- 
day with public a tion of 
a preliminary report 
of the numeracy 
task force 
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Setting targets 
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Answers Adults: 
3.22, 2J>7. 16.5, 17.99, 
. 336. 19801*. 
12. 105, 790, 
250,280 
Children: 
11.96,20, 
55cm. 11 


under David Reynolds, profes- 
sor of education at Newcastle 
University 

He said it was “a watershed 
for the mathematics commu- 
nity" in that it produced agree- 
ment among rival camps or 
experts about a range of tech- 
niques to improve the tea c h ing 
of numeracy in schools. 

Ministers were describing 
the report as a return to basics, 
but this gave a misleading 
impression that the new tech- 
niques hark back to a Victorian 
era when pupils spent their 
time chanting tables. There is 
no evidence that these old 
methods benefited slow learn- 
ers. Prof Reynolds is recom- 
mending a dally maths lesson 
for every primary class, lasting 
45-60 minutes and ideally in the 
morning 

The teachers will be trained 
to give students time to think 
or discuss their answers in 
pairs before answering. They 
will be encouraged to ask 
open questions. inviting 
pupils to explain their reason- 
ing rather than find a single 
correct answer. 

These methods were piloted 
in a national numeracy project 
pioneered by Mr Blunhett's pre- 
decessor; Gillian Shephard. 
There must always be some con- 
cern that pilot projects overstate 
the benefits of change because 
they tend to attract enthusiasts 
who could achieve better results 
whatever the method. But Prof 
Reynolds is confident that 
results of using the proposed 
techniques are so Impressive 
that they can improve perfor- 
mance everywhere. 

The task force has noted bet- 
ter results in countries such as 
Hungary and Switzerland 
which concentrate on mental 
arithmetic for the first few 
years of primary school, delay- 
ing written methods of calcula- 
tion until pupils are eight or 
nine. 

A ROW still rages 
among the Gov- 
ernment's maths 
advisers about 
the extent of a 
han on calcula- 
tors in the primary classroom. 
They will almost certainly be 
removed from children under 
eight, but experts and minis- 
ters have not yet agreed how to 
phase them into use in the later 
years. 

There win be a massive re- 
sktHing programme for 'pri- 
mary teachers who will all get 
live or six days retraining In 
the new literacy and numer- 
acy methods over the next - 
three years. Regional, local 
and school co-ordinators will 
supplement this with regular 
monitoring and support 
But doubts remained last 
night about the resources 
available for this. Mr Blunkett 
said the school standards fond 
would increase as part of the 
Government's comprehensive 
spending review but he does 
not yet know by how much. 
Without that injection it is not 
yet dear that the numeracy 
Initiative adds up 


(1)J. Bryn ner and S. 
Parsons. Does Numeracy Matter? 
Basic Skills Agency. January 1997; 
|2J Numeracy Matters, the 

preliminary report afthe Numeracy 

Task Force. Department for 
Education and Employment, 
January 1 998; (3) ThW 
International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS), second 
national report, parti . National 
Foundation for Educational 
Research, 1 997; (4|DfEE 
announcement 13 May 1997. 
Graphics sources: DfEE, NFER, 
Basic Skills Agency, Qualifications 
and Curriculum Authority. 
CSreqritfc Paddy Aten, Flnbarr 
S needy, David Turner. 

Research: Mark Esplnar. 

John Carve! Is the Guardian's 
Education Editor. 
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T omorrow sCampalgn starts to kill the millennium teg 
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Fax:0171-833-4466 


Cricket 
lord is 


mobile 

captain 


■ ORU MacLaurin, chair- 
1 man of the England and 
L— Wales Cricket Board, is 


to become chairman of 
Vodafone, the mobile phone 
company that sponsors the 
England cricket team. 

The former Tesco chair- 
man, who Is also a non-exec- 
utive director of Whit- 
bread. will take over from 
Sir Ernie Harrison after the 
animal meeting in July. 

Sir Ernie, 71, who was one 

of Mrs Thatcher’s favourite 
bu sines smen, oversaw the 
creation of the mobile 
phone business within Ra- 
cal. He built up Ratal, over 
30 years, into a telecoms 
and defence electronics con- 
glomerate, winning one of 
the first mobile phone li- 
cences In 1982. 

Vodafone was floated in 
1991 In one of Britain’s first 
demergers, when it began to 
outgrow Its shrinking 
parent. Vodafone is now 
valued at £13 billion, 20 
times the value ofRacaL 

Mike Atherton, the Eng- 
land captain, pictured right. 
set the tone yesterday with 
a pitch-side call. 


Retailers under pressure as ‘new age’ consumer keeps purse closed 


Economy slowing sharply 


Ch ar lot te Denny 
and David Gow 


S IGNS that the econ- 
omy may be head- 
ing for a sharp slow- 
down emerged 
yesterday as official 
figures confirmed that 
retailers suffered a gloomy 
Christmas. Engineering firms 
also warned of job cuts ahead. 

Retail sales dropped by 0J. 
per cent in December, accord- 
ing to figures from the Office 
for National Statistics yester- 
day. Computer and photo- 
graphic firms bad a particu- 
larly had Christmas, as 
consumers held out for the 
sales. 

David Bloom of James Ca- 
pel said the “new age" con- 
sumer had arrived. “The new 
age consumer waits until the 
January sales to purchase 
certain items and does not 
purchase them at inflated 
Christmas prices." 

The annual rate of growth 
in sales volumes picked up to 
5.3 per cent last month, from 
4.7 per cent In November but 
remains well below the highs 
of last summer. 

Fears of a manufacturing 


figures 


recession grew as figures 
from the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation showed 
that the soaring pound, weak 
d emand at home and fierce 
overseas competition are forc- 
ing engineering firms to lay 
off staff and bring in short- 
time workers. ' 

The Federation said that, 
with the pound close to 3 Ger- 
man marks and the prospect 
of a flood of cheap imports 


from stricken Asian econo- 
mies, UK companies laced a 
sharp decline in export orders 
and rising unemployment 
Alan Armitage, EEF head 
Of ewmomlns, pres enting foe 
latest quarterly business 
trends survey of 1,670 firms, 
said: “Numbers- of our mem- 
bers are contemplating hav- 
ing to curtail their activities 
through short-time working 
and redundancies. Some of 


these measures have already 
been taken.” 

He said the economy could 
be in reverse fry the second 
half of this year. “There’s go- 
ing to be a slackening in in- 
dustry, there’s no doubt about 
that The Issue is how deep 
and how long. Tm not saying 
a recession but there are clear 
weaknesses in demand on the 
export and domestic fronts." 

The pound fell slightly 


against the mark on the news 
of the drop in December sales. 
The markets will be watching 
tomorrow’s first estimate of 
the pace of economic growth 
In foe final quarter last year 
for an indication of whether 
foe Bank Of England win 
raise rates next month. 

Despite a disappointing 
Christmas. 1997 was a 
bumper year for retailers ac- 
cording to foe ONS. Sales vol- 


Green budget promises tax cuts to help poor 


C hancellor Gordon 

Brown will use his 
Budget in March to 
bring help to the working 
poor through a new family 
tax credit and a 10 pence 
starting rate of tax, accord- 
ing to a report released yes- 
terday, writes Larry Elliott. 

The Green Budget — pre- 
pared jointly by the Insi- 
tute for Fiscal Studies, and 
City firm Goldman Sachs — 
predicted that the improve- 
ment In public finances 
gave the Government the 
scope to re-jlg the tax 
system. 


Mr Brdwn is determined 
to use Us package — the 
third since Labour came to 
power in May last year — to 
Improve work incentives 
and make jobs pay better 
for those on low incomes. 
Changes to the benefit sys- 
tem and reform of National 
Insurance are also being 
considered by the 
Treasury. 

But tax experts at the IPS 
were lukewarm about the 
two main measures fa- 
voured by Mr Brown. They 
argued that the 10 pence 
starting rate was “not well 


targeted on those on low in- 
comes and will add signifi- 
cantly to the complexity of 
the system". They added 
that it was also clear that 
the Chancellor was set on 
introducing a working fam- 
ilies tax credit, based on 
the system in the United 
States, where households 
on low-incomes receive fi- 
nancial support through 1 
tax cuts rather than benefit 
increases. 

However, the IPS said: 
‘'Large-scale reform seems 
less likely than a re-badg- 
ing of fiunily credit (the ex- i 


is ting benefit) as a tax 
credit, alongside the injec- 
tion of additional funds." 

The IFS has long argued 
that those on low incomes 
would be better served by 
increasing tax allowances. 1 

It said that if the Gov- 
ernment wanted to im- 
prove work incentives for 
the low-paid it would be 
better advised to change { 
the benefit system than in- 
troduce a new 10 pence tax | 
band, which would prove 
expensive unless it cov- i 
ered only a small slice of I 
income. I 


umes rose 5.4 per cent com- 
pared with 1996, the highest 
Increase since, the 6.4 per 
cent posted in 1988. 

“Strong sales in 1997 are the 
result of low prices not foe 
precursor to higher inflation," , 
said Simon Briscoe of Nflcko 
Bank. “Inflation has been 
weakest in areas which have 
seen foe strongest sales ... 
Consumers are winning the 
tactical battle. A good part of 
the windfalls was spent but it 
cut retailers’ margins rather 
than raising inflation." Con- 
sumers spent £178 billion last 
year, driving economic 
growth above the rate foe 
Bank’s monetary policy com- 
mittee considers is compati- 
ble with low inflation. But 
signs emerged yesterday that 
the underlying pace of growth 
Is slackening. The ONS said 
the three-month adjusted 
growth rate, had dropped 
from 1.4 per cent in Septem- 
ber to 0.8 per cent last month. 
• The Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown yesterday told the 
European Parliament the EU 
needed “a decade of economic 
reform” in Its labour and cap- 
ital markets to get the proper 
benefits from foe single mar- 1 
feet and single currency. 


Oxford don will 
head fight 
against cartels 


Ex-building society chief set for 
£2m windfall from Lloyds TSB 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


David Qow 
Industrial Editor 


A N OXFORD economics 

don, Derek Morris, is to 
be the first chairman of 
the Competition Commission, 
the body planned by the Gov- 
ernment to enforce new rules 
against cartels and predatory 
pricing by bigger firms 
against smaller rivals. 

Dr Morris, now a deputy 
chairman of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
was yesterday picked by Mar- 
garet Beckett, the trade and 
industry secretary, to be foe 
MMCs new chairman and to 
head foe successor body when 
it is set up under new compe- 
tition laws towards the end of 
next year. 


r MINE, 

ALL MINE! 


Mornpcks 


Mrs Beckett is understood 
to have Interviewed three of 
the four shortlisted candi- 
dates for the post including 
business leaders found by 
City headhunters. 

Dr Morris replaces Sir 
I Graeme Odgers who resigned 
in August 15 months before 
the end of his El2Q,000-a-year 
two-year contract when Mrs 
Beckett unveiled her plan.* to 
beef up the commission under 
foe Competition BilL The MB, 
now going through the Lords, 
is due to reach foe Commons 
after Easter. 

Dr Morris, a former chair- 
man of Oxford Economic 
Forecasting, and economic di- 
rector at the National Eco- 
nomic Development Office in 
foe early 1980s, win get the 
same level of salary as Sir 
Graeme at foe start or his 
four-year stint 

He will work full-time at 
the MMC from September l 
oiler an Initial spell on four - 1 
day week. 1 

The new commission will i 
have greater authority to pro- 
hibit market abuse by firms, 
and will act as an appeal body 
for companies hit by the new 
powers given under the bill to 
foe independent Office of Fair 
Trading, which will he 
allowed to enter a firm’s pre- 
mises with a magistrate's 
warrant and seize documents, 
and fine a company up to 10 
per cent of its turnover if It is 
found to be abusing its mar- 
ket position. 


A ndrew Longhurst, the 
former building society 
chief who lost out in foe 
power struggle for the top job 
at Lloyds TSB, looks likely to 
walk away from the bank 
with a profit of more than £2 

milli on. 

The surplus on his share 
options will make him the 
biggest windfall gainer to 
emerge from the transfer of 

building societies from the 
mutual to the private sector. 


Mr Longhurst, who I 
resigned unexpectedly last 
week after his rival for the 
top job, Peter Efiwood, was 
appointed the bank’s chief 
executive designate, was 
granted about 430,000 options 
in early 1995. Mr Longhurst, 
formerly chief executive of 
the Cheltenham and Glouces- 
ter, has been with Lloyds 
TSB since 1994 when the 
hank acquired the building 
society. 

It Is understood that foe 
Lloyds TSB annual report, to 
be published soon, will reveal 
that these options were 


awarded at about £3.25 each. 

Mr Longhurst had already 
built a reputation as the first 
of foe “building society fat 
cats" and his salary totalled 
nearly £355,000 at the time of 
the deaL Lloyds awarded him 
share options worth four 
ttmw his remuneration. 

Shares in Lloyds TSB have 
now climbed to £7.95, giving 
him a profit of about £4.70 a 
share. In addition, Mr Longh- 
urst is expected to be given a 
pay off worth roughly £150,000 
— a half year’s salary and in 
line with his contract 

Insiders admitted that the 


windfall profit for Mr Longh- 
urst — the first building soci- 
ety boss to provide his inves- 
tors with substantial one-off 
pay outs on conversion — was 
sizeable, given that he has 
been at the bank for only 
three years. 

But supporters said this 
should be seen as foe culmi- 
nation of a 30-year career In 
the building society move- 
ment They predicted, how- 
ever, that Mr Longhurst. who 
is 59 on his next birthday, was 
unlikely to retire despite his 
riches. “He is not ready for 
the golf course yet” said one. 


Brewer fails to fight off beer tax 


Chancellor upheld in battle over EU 
rules, Lisa Buckingham reports 


B RITAIN’S brewers 
were thwarted yester- 
day in their efforts to 
outlaw the penny on a pint 
duty increase imposed by 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last July. 

Shepherd Neanxe, a small 
brewer in Kent, had- chal- 
lenged Gordon Brown’ tax 
Increase on the basis that it 
undermined the British ob- 
ligation to work towards 
the harmonisation of duties 
throughout the European. 
Union. 

Bat the High Court ruled 
that the Government had 


not fallen fool of any Euro- 
pean rules, and upheld the 
Chancellor’s right to con- 
tinue raising duty on beer. 

The court refnsed the 
company leave to appeal 
after finding that ip on a 
pint of beer did not Infringe 

anything laid down In the 
Treaty of Rome. 

Shepherd Neame said it 
would still consider an ap- 
peal, saying the court had 
found in the Government's 
favour only because the in- 
crease represented keeping 
up with inflation, It did not 
represent a real price rise. 


Behind the legal amnn — 
which was funded by a , 
number of brewing compa- 1 
nies — was the knowledge 
that more than 1.3 million 
pints of beer are imported 
daily from the Continent, 
where toe rate of duty is 
substantially lower than 
that in the UK. 

Brewers have been press - 1 
tag the Government to peg 
tax increases so as to alow 
the growth in cross-border 
sales. 

Cheap imports from the 
Continent are .exacerbating 
a consumer trend for “take- 
aways" rather than drink- 
ing in pubs. Take-aways are 
thought to represent 5 per 
cent of total beer 
consumption. 


Shep heard Neame’s chal- 
lenge tothe Government’s 
right to raise taxes was 
seen by other industries, 
such as toe cigarette manu- 
facturers, as a potential. 
Trajan horse which could 
help level toe rates of duty 
throughout Europe. 

The brewer said the court 
decision came as "a disap- 
pointment” though, it had 
not been entirely unex- 
pected. 

Dawn Primarolo, toe fi- 
nancial secretary to the 
Treasury, said; “The deci- 
sion upholds the important 
principle that parliament 
can legitimately set excise 
duties in the UK subject to 
minim um rates agreed with 
our European partners.” 
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Notebook 


Can this man do 



ris, -wHL have the.wal to go 
alter business people as pow- 
erful afl Rupert Murdoch. 


Brawn cache. 


G ORDON Brown has a 
problem. As problems 
of Chancellors go it is 


Edited -by 
Alex Brummer 


F EW governments have 
put more fkith in the wis- 
dom of business people 


I dam of business people 
to sort out their moist. ticklish 
problems' than that' of Tony 
Blair. lt is thus 'somewhat ab~ ' 
errant that faced with a short- 
list of four people for the post 
of chairman erf the Monopo- ! 
lies & Mergers Commission 
— soon to displaced by a new 
Competition Commission — 
trade secretary Margaret 
Beckett chose an academic 
rather than someone with 
hard-nosed business experi- 
ence. 

The choice of Dr Derek 
Morris, the current deputy- 
chairman, will Timka for con- 
tinuity at a time of radical 
change in competition policy. 
Nevertheless, his experience 
as an economist, forecaster 
and expert on Chinese enter- 
prise does not make him foe 
most obvious person to head a 
more activist Competition 
Commission, which wfll be, 
inheriting the MMCs old 
role, as well as acting as a 
court of appeal against com- 


panies rejecting decisions -pf. 
the Office of Fair Trading and, 
the utility regulators. _ 

One complaint about the 
present competition appara- 
tus — which will admittedly - 
bebeefiedupasaresuItofMrs ; 
Beckett’s reforms — is that 
the tendency of the OFT to 
make deals, so as to wave 
mergers through, has oper- 
ated to the disadvantage of 
the consumer, because of the 
superior negotiating skills of 
top business. 

Indeed, one of the reasons 
why Gordon Brown and Tony 
Blair have such a high regard 
for Paymaster General Geof- 
frey Robinson — despite hiis 
offshore trust — is that he Is 
able to take on business inter- 
ests on their own terms, 
whether the remit be the pub- 
lic finance initiative or the 
future of foe coal industry. 

Among those to take advan- 
tage of the OFTs apparent 
timidity with business was 
Gerry Robinson of Granada 
after his company’s winning 
hostile bid for FOrte in 1996. 
The Granada chief now at the 
Arts Council, effectively ne- 
gotiated a long transfer 
period for disposal of dupli- 
cated motorway services 
stations, which for more than 
a year gave his company foe 
income from most of the ser- i 
vice stations from foe Chan- 
nel ports to Manchester. * 

The post-Competition Act 
OFT will have draconian new 
powers which will allow its., 
director-general. John Brid- 
geman, sweeping authority to 
prevent abuse of a do minan t 
position in the market. In- 
cluding unfair purchase and 
selling prices — the predatory 
pricing practices used by, 
among others. News Interna- 
tional titles. 

But the real test is whether 
the OFT chief and his pro- 
moted colleague at the Com- 
petition Co mmiss ion, Dr Mor- 


notan especially big one. but 
it is a problem all the same. 

' This Parliament, the public 
finances are set fair to bo In 
the best state than at any time 
since th& 1950s. If money is 
hot yet overflowing in the 
Treasury coffers then it will 
be before long. „ . 

Nor Is this Just a flash In 
the pan as it was during the 
Lawson boom. The iron con- 
trol of public spending since 
1993/ together with rising 
tw y os. mean that Labour Is on 
course for a Budget surplus 
from 1999 onwards, even 
when adjusted for the state of 
the economic cycle. 

As David Walton, of the US 
; investment bank Goldman 
Sachs, said when presenting 
the Green Budge* to conjunc- 
tion with the Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies, the Chancellor 
■could quite easily inject 
£3 billion in the Budget and 
f still meet all his tough fiscal 
‘rides. 

' But the economic case for 
| increasing spending or cut- 
ting/taxes by £3 billion is less 
obvious, unless the news of a 
drop in retail' sales in the run- 
'up' to Christmas was a true 
Indication of looming reces- 
sion, and not just a problem 
.witftsaasonal adjustment. 

. - The Treasury wants growth 
■toslfow'this year sb inflation 
can be held in check. Mr Wal- 
ton thinks 'a neutral stance is 
likely -in j March, and he's 
probably right. 

But . the Liberal Democrat 
Treasury spokesman, Mal- 
colm- Bruce, has rightly 
pointed out that Mr Brown's 
cautious approach contains 
its awn risks. Budding up a 
war chest to permit fiscal eas- 
ing later in the Parliament is 
an very wen politically, but 
it’s a bit rum for a Chancellor 
trying to rid Britain of the 
hoonv-bust economy to be 
countenancing bust-boom for 

the public finances. 

Smoothing the fiscal cycle 
by spending a little more now 
would not only help ease 
acute cash shortages in 
health and education, it 
would make economic sense 
as well. 


Portman pointer 


T HE reporting season for 
the financial services 
sector got quietly under- 
way yesterday when one of 
the committed mutuals, foe 
Portman Building Society, 
reported a 19.9 per cent rise in 
profits to £4l.l million for 
1997. supported by a healthy 
housing market and an im- 
proved cosfcincome ratio. 

,The Portman performance 
offers two lessons. First, 
building societies do not have 
to be quoted banks to perform 
well in a crowded market. 
Secondly, that those financial 
Institutions which stuck with 
what they know best, like 
consumer banking and mort- 
gages, are likely to have done 
better in 1997 that those en- 
gaged in grandiose invest- 
ment banking and Asian 
schemes. 


Profit train to 
grind to a halt 


Keith Harper 
Transport Ecfltor 


T RAIN leasing compa- 
nies are to be scruti- 
nised by the rail regula- 
tor, John Swift, in an effort to 
stop market power being used 
to make “huge profits" for In- 
dividuals, John Prescott, said 
yesterday. 

The deputy prime minis- 
ter’s announcement at the 
Commons transport select 
committee, has arisen out of 
concern about the three roll-, 
log-stock companies sold off 
during rail privatisation for. 
£ 1.6 billion. After privatisa- 
tion the companies were sold” 
again, makine their original' 
owners multi-millionaires ' • 
The Government has fre- 
quently said those companies 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SB-1 «" 


should be placed under regu- 
latory control 

Mr Prescott told the com- 
mittee: “I am determined 'font 
they will not misuse their po- 
sition to get rich again at the 
taxpayers’ expense/' He said 
many critics had objected to 
the way the companies were 
sold “at a knockdown price 

Igsfts ~ fe - i ndlvidua i* 

with huge profits . 

•siSf? that Mr 

Swift, who should Complete 
his inquire by April, will 
rerammend regulatory Cu n- 
Lfro^.bVU that would remi.n* 
itas? legislation. ' requm 

Mr- Prescott said: “We have 
every, right to demand the 
Jx$t and be absolutely sure 
^-that the public gets valjfor 
money from an industry* 
which receives aim* 
£2 billion of subsidy/- Nt 
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Tennis 


Venus 


in family 
affair 


Stephen Btortay 
bo Melbourne 


F AMILY arguments are 
usually best solved in 
private but fa™ 
. will probably have to get 

' c - - used to the Williams sisters 

"ft ' fighting It out in public in 

\ the coming years. 

■> IJ nfortnnately Venus's 

-4 and Serena's first profes- 

sional encounter, here in 
the second round of the 
Australian Open yesterday, 
.j was not especially memora- 
ble for its tennis and a big 
crowd seemed a little em- 
barrassed after the 17-year- 
old Venus dtnched her 7-6, 
6-1 victory. The elder sister 
had also won the previous 
time they had met in a tour- 
nament, eight years ago. 

The hype for yesterday's 
match at Melbourne Park 
was huge but the reality is 
. that both these teenagers 

v are some way short of the 

finished product, and two 
helpings at the same time 
.... was simply too much. 

Their opening set boasted 
a messy sequence of six ser- 
vice breaks in a row and 
they ended with a syn- 
chronised bead-rattling 
bow, but the applause was 
notably muted. 

At the moment the public 
Is rather more fascinated in 
how the Williams sisters 
fare against more experi- 
enced and illustrious oppo- 
. . nents, not against each 
., u other. Yet, with a brash and 
bunting inner determfaut- 
I? ~ tion, they believe they will 
n , soon be playing one an- 
, u other in Grand Slam finals. 
“Afterwards I said, ‘Let's 






Bad hair day ... the 15-year-old Croat prodigy Mhjana Lucie follows through during her second-round defeat by her compatriot Iva Majoli joe mann 


make sure we just meet in 
finals now,"* said Venus. 
“We will be No. Z 'and No. 2 
seeds Interchangeably be- 
cause Serena is definitely 
strong and consistent.'’ 

No doubt Martina Hingis, 
the Swiss world No. l, will 
have a word to say about 
tins. So Will Russia’s Anna 
Kournikova and Mirjana 
Ludc of Croatia, two other 
immensely gifted teen- 
agers. The women’s game 
may soon enter a golden 
era of Intense competition, 
although there will proba- 
bly be burn-out casualties. 


John Matson might have 
difficulty telling the Wil- 
liams apart and there were : 
times yesterday when the 
sisters, both coached by 
their father Richard, seemed 
to be playing against a mir- 
ror image; yet already there 
are signs that Serena, more 
muscular and powerful, 
may be the more gifted. 

Without doubt she Is the 
more emotional, little 
screams and shrieks trill- 
ing Grom her at times of 
stress or elation. She is 
learning how to vary her 
shots and on at least two oc- 


casions, having suckered 
Venus into mid-court, 
passed her with venom. 

“We know we didn’t play 
as well as we could have 
[but] what you've seen today 
Is the future,” said Venus. 

Australia’s John New- 
combe believes that the 15- 
year-old Lucic has the , 
power to take the women's 
game “into a new dimen- 
sion”, just as Monica Seles 
did when she arrived. Yes- 
terday Ludc fell to her fel- 
low Croatian Iva Majoli, 
the French Open champion ! 
and No. 4 seed here, but she I 


seems certain to become a 
growing force — with that 
being the operative word. 

That said, the joy of Hin- 
gis's three Grand Slam 
titles last year was the 
quality and Intelligence of 
her groundstrokes and her 
ability to use opponents' 
power against them with 
her exquisite timing. 

Kournikova, beaten by 
Hmg iii in last year’s Wim- 
bledon semi-finals, is an- 
other thinking player who 
can vary her game signifi- 
cantly. so the fnture 
struggle between power 


and finesse should be 

tiwaHTinHng 

Two more men's seeds 
fell yesterday, which was 
good and bad news for the 
host nation. Carlos Moya, 
the No. 7 seed and last 
year's beaten finalist, lost 
4-6. 6-4, 7-6, 6-4 to Austra- 
lia's Richard From berg but 
Mark FhUippoussis, aka 
The Scud and seeded No. 15, 
went out 1-6. 6-2, 4-6. 6-1. 
0-7 to Morocco’s gifted but 
erratic nrirhnwi ArazL The 
holder Pete Sampras now 
has a seedless run to the 
semi-finals. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

J^isonetb 
keep tabs on 


Chris Hawkins 


W HEN Jenny Pit- 
man, as down Jo 
earth as manure, 
predicts one of her 
horses is going places it is 
worth taking note. Seldom is 
her enthusiasm misplaced 
and at Windsor yesterday 
there was no mistaking the 
glim in her eye after Jet Tabs 
had made a winning debut 
over timber. 

Jet Tabs. Installed 6-5 
favourite for the Royal Wind- 
sor Maiden Hurdle after win- 
ning a hot bumper at Chep- 
stow, was always travelling 
well for Richard Dunwoody 
and ran on strongly to beat 
Top Note by five lengths. 

"He's just a bit green and 
this figure-of-eight track was 
not really suitable. He'll be 
much better on a more gallop 
mg course.” said Mrs Pitman. 

“I'd like him to be good 
enough to go to Cheltenham 
for the Sun Allian ce Hurdle 
but m have to give him an- 
other run to find out If X don't 
think be's ready for it J won't 
send him — Cheltenham can 
spoil so many good horses. I 
think he'U be a bit special 
when he really gets the hang 
of things.” 

January is a popular month 
for racehorse trainers to 
sample the delights of 
warmer climes and it is un- 
canny when they are away 
how their stables make hay. 

Mark Tompkins, holiday- 
ing in Thailand, left his assis- 
tant Ross Campbell to saddle 
Tyrolean Dream in the Rays 
Juvenile Hurdle and, backed 
Grom 14-1 to 10-1, the gelding 
won readily ou his first 
attempt 

Tyrolean Dream is in the 
Triumph Hurdle and al- 
though that may seem to be 
flying high Campbell believes 
the four-year-old has a lot of 
improvement in him. 

Nicky Henderson is in Bar- 


bados in the company of art- 
dealer and racecourse stew- 
ard Anthony Speelman, 
whose Mountain Path was an 
impressive winner under top 
weight of the WincQesham 
Handicap Chase. 

Mick Fitzgerald, the jockey, 
reported Mountain Path was 
always running away, so 
much so that he took it up on 
the bit live out That seemed 
plenty early enough but Fitz- 
gerald managed to get a 
breather into his mount who 
then found another gear 
when tackled by Wishing 
william. 

Mountain Path is an eight- 
year-old and has taken time to 
ootne to himself but David 
Minton, the bloodstock agent 
who bought the gelding as a 
four-year-old, says this is a 
characteristic of the progeny 
ofRakaposhi King. 

Supreme Lady should have 
won the Windsor Castle Nov- 
ice Chase, but after trying to 
duck out at the last was 
caught and beaten a neck by 
Wisley Wonder. 

Weights for the Worthing- 
ton Lincoln Handicap were 
published yesterday, with 
Swiss Law heading 107 en- 
tries on 9st 101b. 

Pasternak (9st 51b) is a 
horse who caused the book- 
makers a fair amount of grief 
in two major handicaps last 
season. Even so. Coral are 
surely over-reacting in mak- 
ing the Mark Prescott-trained 
five-year-old 6-1 favourite. 
They go 16-1 bar. 

Pasternak Is the Tote's 12-1 
co-favourite with stable com- 
panion ftarmost and Eric Al- 
ston's GulfShaadl. 

These are early days, but 
Teoillio (8st 121b) could be in- 
teresting. Now with Jeremy 
Nosed a, Teofilio won first 
time out when trained by 
David Loder last season, but 
was not seen out again after 
finishing seventh in the Bri- 
tannia Handicap at Royal 
Ascot. 


Ludlow runners and riders 


Taunton card with form guide 


Lingfield all-weather 




TOP FORM 

Legal RlgH 


1.40 Among Wanda IPwan 

2-10 CnjHkM Fortunes Come 

2.40 ftwfaltom HaaridWd 

3.10 ftmefa Oangmr 

3.40 tempts Omni Grtrtoi (tap) 

4.10 Jet SpociaiB 

Sharp. rlpht-hantaf oval hack of llfci tali 250wfe mrHn. 

Gofeig: Good to son; soft In places. * Denotes faftitara. 

Urns (Bstence tranhare: Sluing Cad (1 -40) C Ftag»n, Canto 220 
mbs. 

Sawn day tofana ra : 1.40 Bahor. 

BSokoea fast One 1 .10 Weetend Water. Weon 2.40 SNMagh 
Oak 

I afl ftMARSHBBOOK MAIDEN HURDLE 

MlW2m £2,190 (18 declared) . 

101 RMfeMpifl) CUM 5-11-8 BDsemsdr — 

taz 04 te Mbtes<Z/)FJgBfca 5-41-8 ™ D fans 80 J 

*» 23Ufdup*ramjJtn«Mv0 

1M 0 BMJaoWTtenqp 5-11-8 S Ppm 

ns nmaaMpsnTvBHmT-Ti-a cm — 

MB MS Waste 4 tew 8-11-8 DUPy — 

m tetetjnBp tew 8-11-8 — 

US 42 Start total 5-11-0 AS-SUPl 71 

«J 21-10 tod* to*«e 06 IS H tetew _8-1H>. _ 

ns pe»s 5 £« TSwi 

U-KBtefawffl — 

HI 01WP Witasl Murtrir (SOT <nl» 7-1 V8. S tes « * —I 

1t2 ante ten 0| Mb V Wfcm n _5-1v3 

m 00 TBTwwwvPSDteCm 7-TV3 - T Mb — 

1M aunts nwlo m J 4-10- m M 

no o itet m w « m~P Qatoam 4 -io-« 

m sosnea w 71 

no kW Inter -0BH) D Nttnbon 4-18-10 

m ft3fijni«o= *-io-to ■ ■ — tmw - 

ns tete m pure j 0-ana 4 -iB-s • 

Hr M RUEfaiU 0) — 

■sate 5-1 Bte Ss w , 11-8 kM Baste*. 8-1 SWftir fates. SM, 7-1 

4 A^\lttBITO0 SH1WG HMHHCAP hurdle 

■ rtU 2m £1 ,71 1 (20 declared) 

291 241131 BstmnflNtenSCH9-12-2 MR CM n * 

sat -12446 nsnlsMtei-iM — —— Jinm*ea 
m 5T2FF- Mtamd ftatsr |N) H IN te ii-n-T2 m 

SM sum riSSsm M l wmo-i ■ bSSEct t» 

200 flOFf* MO AOS 07) JMfarMW B Mm * 84 

■sm M^OMteMinpOHl^B-ii^-.iitehre B 

m 402241 mo MWW m 0) n in T-11-5 

ZN BB8M IMNm w flirSwi-3 ... S Wpw 8* 
» 3S2FP0 VWw or HP (H) n P ton 10-11-8 

_ _, — w Matte «7- 

rn OPW BM By Mates* (U) J M 

m afloo'SSrT 'item pn m j an* 7-10-ra 


O 4f/\L0KGMYND NOVICE HAKOIOAP CHASE 

fcs^fw^ £2318 (14 declared) 


4B2 33632 

403 333HF 

4M 1-2554 

4BS RV34- 

4W 0-45B4 


01) 0) N toteson MHO 

•4 A Hnwil — 
R Bum* M0 
B—wiiw m 
nww P)+ 77 
.1 4aasms as 
tei 8-10-0 

- UrOMctel (7) «| 


407 DBSW Rsewdtsiw'PlDllOaptenlHO-O.IIP 

408 D4-0Z5 0*H OBsstM EL Jmlt 7-10-0 0 

401 24-03BTkalilBCSSaliiW 02 DMcMl 7-10-0 ~ 


40S 24^mTksteceteUNr0aoUcMir-1(M)^a«lpM 71 
4M 5PBP8 teppprt B* p»6 1 Gmp 7-10-0 

_Z OJKmesrnn — 

411 834312 CM to 07) 0) J tafcy S-W-0 — - B fata 00 

4ti SPIV M* MM 0Q Ml UJm 9-180- P PRO* — 

4» 4T1S4 XnMfeg p«) P WXUk 11-UH) _ *«■ E Joan [?) — 

414 P2FHJIMBlrt0B8 US CHdB 11-10-0 V SMtey — 

■Asp 2-8 teMtt M Owl Ssy. 11-2 Stand Buy. 7-1 SnwSgnt Itafe 
8-1 fart ten ten SM, 12-1 ShMp n* 

3 4 /\WE^HPOOL HANDICAP HUROl£ 

■ I W3m 2f 110yds £2579 (17 dedared) 

ajjrepwg m 

Mr J Ihm Sf ao 
- IjrtW * M 

0 tapr n 

nhn n-10-7 

mwOJwHp) — . 

n 0-224 kn K ta p U Sbtnwd 10-10-4 

» * ta* m OS 

SOI MSB CBppr COB KB RBatar 0-10-4 > PomO — 

BM 01801 Btapv 06 CD) P tela 8-188 IDnartM 

sn 45304 ptan ten 06 j (ten 7-10-0 

Mtatei tan 0) 80 

sn 3B12D1 O tatar ISM 07), m W ta w 8-10 -0 

on roiP- taftai' &£ W"* Fjta ftj 1 ” 

514 - BIW- Haatepita 0R) II teta rtj 14-10 -0 

515 00BP-4 Wtawtasnc Mm 8 - 10-0 Mn StaSss * 70 

sis r^in " n — 

BI7 UWH> BotesM 068 Piaaca B-W-0 fltey l p* * — 

taOsp *-1 Ospa 11-2 fan M taw; 7-1 HnteMw.PaiiM 6nw 

Ate yi ^THFORD NOVICE CHASE 

OrtV2m 4f £3,022 (15 dedared) 



■g»g- 2 
wmm* w 


: 7—1 FmteM 0-1 tag Mod* Ww,Iftn»-1 BteoftOL 


o 4 AMMIAL vbhers handicap chase 

m* I W 3m £3,048 (6 dedared) 

R Cats 11M1-10 i UKk K 
8-Hr® ■ “ ' _ 

M0 

JaDWTO-BMI .BJtew 09 
S Nodi 840-10 -CBadbr* SO 
» 0B5F-1 tanM patenKSaem 7-18-5 Btate i ie n 00 

Stem 10-11 Wtata. 11-8 FMsrn Cnm Brntei 7-1 Ote tea*. 8-1 

itaer fita 14-1 oe a fata 


Trainer watch 


DBprn 

^TMl 

JAtetetty 

KM 8-11-5 

— B HBteBOr 

OH FP1DP tat Dap* raj) H Tte9an0M 7-11 -S - C Bta 
no 02712- Stans Macs 070 (Q 8 tat 9-11-5 
— — -■ — — — — — — — — J BSta 01 

an 304052 Rw lflteap 07) 0) M OWJ MD. 7-11-5 

stz raw Swofas^j Iwteffi w e SSS'g 

St3 (KIM IfesEhMW Bane oqsiWbr 7-11-5 .. C Wb « 
614 ffXP But Rena CTflteriosw 8-11-0 II A Htanli 
ns JF-532 Pta«Ukr0l)llBPntan 8-11-0 _BPona 

Mteff 7-gteMMHtewte Onus. 9-2 JM Dap. 5-1 Bluatap 

A 4 WEATTOBYS NH HAT RACE 

nh I U 2m £1,319 (IB declared) 

1 0 entente (88} f Jartn t-u-4 

* - Cw nnte On* P Bwbb 8-11-4 I 

3 tanlt Mb H Kfltyi 5-11-4 

4 nnlBMTfataB-lM- 

5 8 J*t tecta (MUiJPIw 8-1 1-4 .» 

8 OHM* Inta m TGenp 6-11-4 _B4 

7 tanim G McCut 5-11-4 Mrfitamr 

a ■- 4-0 teta BM 0Q f Ml 5-1W 

I 2 Un Mart (48) R Baley 8-11-4 

N a Itatan (4M JVSta 8-11-4 — Nfcta 

H 0 tertnlAmDtt£rti5-11M — . — I 

12 tataire fate !Wta* 9-1 v-4 l 

a 0mm sm tes H Joan 8-18-13 

u 0 Jnssnn 07) K Mnpn 6-10-13 m 

IS Ite* Rrtita h mmw 5-10-13 

H . - 8 Mann ten bsbRJFHc* 5-10-13 J 

17 8 n* Mart OH f fate 6-10-13 — I* 

H Otar faw H lirtnwt 4-10-2 

Mta: 9-4 nn fata, 7-2 Dm Omn. 6-1 JB tecta B-l Faste 




j? 3 - -- j^nCtam'smFtentnftM JahtecnisB 

Ptaw 6fcw, c , nwi**i • a uwsta 1 , 9* Bioh J Wte •» J tomk 330 

Foi»teta«.TJo"as»Ktaj- 


’ COORSE SPECIALISTS 

Joctas W fan % Late a Hataa 

Altarta 26 100 2D -3134 *£Ms 

■ BtaPr 17 57 218*1357 
APttCw 17 85 282 -1004 
MAFKteta 15 71 211 -3J1 
BJrtDHD 11 81 1E1 -3167 
ATtaata ». 72 139 -625 
W«rn 8 so 155 2004 ■*»■«» 


to - fa fan* % Utea 

Fta 23 91 253 -1031 

Sob 19 70 271 -1538 

Ufa 17 77 22.1 -1291 

rtta ‘ 13 W 188 +2.55 

■ate U 79 IBS 3831 

ten* 12 27 444 +2757 

H Knight 10 7B 112 3752 


Results 


LUDLOW 

TAUNTON 

UNGRELD 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY ^ 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 0801 222 790 

ragGuardian ^interactive 


HUffTTHCDOM 

14)0 (fan llOfte HriUp 1, DAWN 
LEMMA, C Uwalhrn (4-8 MV); a, Hrt- 
«tomi fi 1-4): % Fmte mm po-l). 13 ran. 

i. 31 w o«r n«« p 3a ci m ci.ia £ 2 ja 

Dust F: C1.40. Trta £1 1 .40. CSF; CU8. 

1 JMO <CXm 1 1 0yde IMfaV 1, B« TALBOT, 
C UeweHyn (4-B ta); a, PmntapGwwm- 
«M (12-1): *. Hrt Option [B-2J. 11 ran 

ir. x. u ow) Tote ti 3oc £i.ia ei jo. n.7a 

Dud F: £5.70. Trta £3-50. CSF: £858. «4. 
JuUBeyarO.UreeniteHt 

2jOO (3m Oh]t % OftnAN ftEdTAL, U 
Brennan (18-1): X M fa Ttae (33-1): X, 
StmaM On 0-11. 2-1 (Bv Proddle Muck. 13 
ran. 7. 2. (O Bremen) To». £13.40; &j8d, 
£1730, £2.00. Dual Pi £28038 Trta CS89.1D, 
ceF-.niOJU. NR: into The Ewing. 

X30 (*— » HOidi Krtp 1, LUCIA 



R0MC0X 

TOP FORM 

1.20 

Hogsdman Trta 

Roimta 

1.50 

TraaVoloa 

Tbs fans 

2.20 

Top Javata 

Suntay Bay 

2.50 

KfagMok 

KantfordTfen 

120 

CataMl Bfazar 

Colonel Burr 

350 

DaiAtmr Dyunatrt 

ra® nuspcci 

Polar Piuspect 

4.20 

Jut tonto 

Afaupa 


RtyHandad cfccult of TXm wtti ISOyds tpftl mniln. Step tuns. 
Bering: Soft, heavy h ptacss. * Denotes bft*«3. • Top form rated 
Long di s t a nce a e wOn s. Toms Scramble (1-20) B Baigh. Stds 
156 nrtes. 

Sawn day edmenc None. 

BSntarad flrat ttae: None. tAorad: 2-20 Top Javafti 

figures fn bradcsts ate’ home's name (fenote days since last n£ng. 

F.RaL 

4 OA^BQ^’^^^DJOces 1 

I Ute W IfCAP HURDLE 

■2m 3f 110yds £2267 (11 dectowfl 


4 261- Rhoot 016 C Uotack 6-11-0 J ■ Kwwspb — 

5 10 Hwyteton Ms JFhaan 8 - 11-0 _ c Bopwtt — 

6 12084 Owls Dta06 * Hota 8-11-0 T JMnp% 78 

7 505 ■pEs07) Rmb B-11-0 A Denta 76 

B M3 On En Am Dr □ Qncniw 5-1V0 p teta — 

9 04 Panta Bay (B90 Sbennod 8-11-0 ■ Rtteili 77 

IB 0MP.5 Sfeto A UnM |BB( Un H KopM 6-J1-0 ._ J Csflep — 

» • 4HP4 £■■>«! Itang) J Mrtm 7-w-e — a Hn (6«H 

12 3800 Btee— war 06 BBtaw 5-10-9 Item — 

U . 523EF3 sjjwttag Bwk0t) K %ta 6-10-8 .. Gby Uw* 0) 79 
Wfa^^llOi^ U^Jtated TfeNL 7-1 Beta Nne. 8-1 ten*. Hwi9tt. 

FORE 6UBE - Ite Hte Mta A ita 2 W ccnfatar. mi Or 71 km U 
Umtec « Stem fatf itei U: SB. 1 ta p Bi n: ttaftm 9 ojC m mrt 
feaon M a, 2li beta hgbis Tuk n tan &■ NH Ht St rent ud 
fatal, a Carta Kris 211 si NnBn AM fall Iti Ul Fsi tew Si Drtt 
fawtat ute wBnnil tar Brt. 4» gf 12. 3d faj Ytawg Sfatae * tadrt fa 
taM. STL Note Bop HM*ta 2 od mrttned up (te. ffi si 10, 24ll« 9 dH 
Dsdn h Ftinsin anil nor Id. Ed UMIks Hcadm 2 dB. tad nttn 
np tad W (KB. 4B d 15. 71 LM SOU Chnt: al SndMn fatf mr bew Uta. SB 

AAteBICKBMALL NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

WiteV?m 3f £3,713 (14 dedared) 

1 Pl-441 Cstaatf fltanr 01) |CS) Un H MpS MI-10 

J tlHaejD 


00008 B ta Iwta TO 0 07H 8-18-0 B 


JUpn 15 
Sate* II 

9-180 

taw CO N 
■tar B 83 


19 . 0MTO RkOy (tatemjyfne fan 10-1M — B Umar — 

11 (004P w rttanr06 Dram 6-10-0 — ■ Mpfaf (6 — 

Btegg n-4 Kkmdne Tra. 7-2 Vna Bate B-l Hnsrtr, Sufi 7-1 tens 
Santa, tend (& fate 14-1 OMBn 0s CMt. Uty Dgmita 
RMI GHBE - Dm Dade Lad 3 te ute 2 cm. M «d Inkn stan nitee te 
3rd H 7, Wl MM fata An* a PUapm faDbcap U. H«y Bsyote ta 
Bwefc to mi hm 40. 5» B M9I te Satart teta « Uhqam fa end hew 
hd, te- Btagtaim Uc Hdifea apo - te am ameradL 4ti ol 5 l IS Dhd Bsddr . 
tate A LkgHl fa m Ml SB. Btefc Undte te W nd noy mm Mm 
U 3 id h acin h h BHara B hua 2m n m hap Ida. 91 Tsoi 
Senate Ute 4 te te M m tandiv tan Itadaml te 4h <d 12, ia <M 
Scrtoo Gm B HUtey fall ate Kip hit SB 

4 KZf\ PKKBUDGE SSJJNG HURDLE 

I nWW 2m II £1 ,544 (15 declared) 

1 -PP14P Kadao Bart pn P Bmm 8-11-12 A fanta B 

1 P-H4 Cnnw Pakkfc (16 J ta 811-5 5 tin 78 

3 POPES fat Bays p) R faKtesa 6-1 1-5 T Oncotas 74, 


■ B345P 

9 126OT 

IB - 321470 
11 5MP 

1* 2-4432 

1* F-P0C3 

14 82PP5 



Ufa 2-1 CUaM Star, 8-1 CWon Buy, Fmh Rta torn. 8-1 Keep tt h 
l*B. SoMOni Vania. 10-1 Men lawfe. ftWOre Skert 
• HnSMfj is pmtan b fata 2.4a 



■ Ami 6-11-5 

5 P fa Mtate 06 fl fas 6-11-5 T rCowar (7) — 

• 04830 to Fraptrt* 01) Un 3 Utarmn 811-5 

RBfltateta 0) — 

7 0 Bate fflDtade HH — 8 Bata - 

■ U0PQ8 Urtn o-49JFn8l1-0 J CtAep — 

9 604P0BawwtaSfa 01) AD Soft 5-17-0. — L Bmy BO 

10 QB-063 raa Sum fin R Fnt 811-0 J FraxinN 

ti 521P OHtol fate Pt)J09)M^a 4-189 A P faCoyrt B5 

12 507 tata P6) W 6 M Tim 4-10-7 J fate 0) 84 

13 P 3Sb 06 N Utera 4-10-7 — T J abate — 

M 433 Cadfay Carta 0) (taf G (tales- Jones 4-182 

— X Afajsan R B4 

15 JF5 Tim Wriec 0) W B M Twig 4-10-2 - J B Itnup K3 

Mfap 5-3 Onto Of Unb 11-4 fate 5-1 tan Ctth The ton. 12-1 
facna fate 18-1 Bny- Onta Part*. See fowaray. 1m Vbtao 


Q JS^YARCONBE NOVICE HURDLE 

Waw# V2m if £2,351 (10 dedared) 


0 Bauf a 
U0PO8 Urtn fl 
804P-0 Baateb 
QB4KJ Un Sm 
S?1P Ckrrtot 

433 CteMy 


»#W2ni if £2,351 (10 dedared) 

14 Mb hwpte nap fata 5-11-11 6 Tenwf S5S 

SaOBiO famtaa (Ml 0nUPpa 5-11-11 .—A P McCoy IB 

mm to (rani n hna B-ll-5 J Fred — 

20500 tame Mm (7) Cflrnte 8-U -5 ATtaata 7B 


20500 Dnpa Mag 0) CBante 8-11 -S ATtaata 7B 

0 RgUn tan (S) C Srtei 6-11-5 L farm — 

fTOM) Hut llbd 09 W E M Timer 7-11-5 S HdU — 

4-50 Otemdfc K BUnp 5-1V-5 R Gnm — 

PBriktte 06G Bating 5-11-0 B Cfittrt — 

BrafitepfaGIOOfaB 4-10-7 K Otar (7) — 

re o ateop 06 us h ugM *-io-2 je** 78 

BaOtaE 4-6 Pda Pruswct, 9-4 lamrtadD. 10-1 SnMng, 14-1 tabfaK. 18-1 
BU fta, 25-1 [peg Ttae* 

251 
an 
fan 



yf A#%CURLAND HANDiCAP HURDLE 

HSufiW2m If £2,871 (7 dedared) 



2 0/>sth j hbi Lrrnx & dick Reynolds 
■AWBOOKMAXStS IfCAP CHASE 

4m 2f 1 1 0yds £6^92 (7 dedaretfl 
1 «P7-i tatar to (66(6 PrtMS 12-12-0 — T J Matey •» 

s tarn >7 

_ ATtaata 85 
— ■ team* 83 
-O.CLMjj| 88 

Banks 2-1 fanfey far. 11-4 Thtnfa Mott. 5-1 XBadh. Top fatal 8-1 Credo 
b Kte 14-1 9KUX 20-1 IfeB TI* . 




0 Wf NOVHX HURDLE (QUAURBO 

miwv 2m 3f 1 1 0jsls £2,91 3 (13 dedaretQ 

1 1283T te Maia |faj QU 7-11-6 A P McCoy 

£ 33 Bate ban pfa H itaarttan 6-11-0 .C Unurtt 

S OOEPDrta M taWd 06 A Manta 5-11-0 

T P aMate 


teV2m If £2,871 (7 dedared) 

i)088rt Bap* pano gm re-u-io r teta a i 

SPP2 taa SoMiga 0 awnanod 5-11-8 M Bktada 8> 

2223S2 atom WBDfcth 5-11-2 X Atman (6 » 

1-0400 Bbda 01 Aataa 0) (Cq V Gmnaay 10-10-12 

, ATfatew — 

3-30TF Jett JamkB 071 K BUno 6-10-12 B Mate 84 

1220 bo M n rail Mpa 4-1/ APMafay-* 83 

UZ334 Atapa 01) 0-10-10 T B aac d rrtenBB 
^ y .ifataFitotateid j 




A.ilAJiXi . n, SSBSS 


appztemn 

bd 


COURSE SPKIALiSTS 


IV Bm % LteS I TlUna 


APIUta 2 2 ill 198 -1551 

DMdmrtr 15 90 1B7 2797 

CMtea 13 BB 151 +1238 

JOrtorae 12 40 30 +1438 

MARqfate TO 83 12 Z0J37 

TDanaadW 50 93 109 -4432 

GETanaqi ' 9 SO 18 +2275 



1H tea % Lewis 
3S 201 194 -7046 
25 105 238 +8L21 
15 157 998 -7957 
8 31 268 +1025 
8 80 108 -4590 
6 18 313 +756 
B 37 182 +925 


rOHTE, Mr B WMday (4-T): fl. ■aaranoat 
(10-1): 3, Wmddtn Urn (B-1 1- IHO lav 
ernaat WINiam. 10 ran. 8, 7. (K aaney) Ton; 
C69Q; Cl 90, C22a 02.10, Dual F: £31.70 
TrkrCSOao CSF: £4037. Trtcaac £20058. 
sjDoiteagn.MDuamaKCuawai. 
ryn (7-Ma*)j a. * ■> ■« ■ ■ IB-br a. —mb* 
Marfc(IO-l). Bran. 12. 2.&IO!d)To<r: £2.70 
Cl. 40. n.10. £5.70. Dual P. £080 CSF: 
EiogoTrimctEeiJO 
MO (Sn 4f IlOyda Cla> 4, MLTB- 
■MBTV, W HarHon (4-1);3. Savmoomttl 
(4-1); a, nwfa Mainr (i 1-4 ibh). 9 ran. X. 
14, (lire P Sty) Tour. £090; CUD. £1 JO. 
Cl .70 Dual F: £11.40- CSF: BOM. Trtcflac 
U791. 

490 (fan 5T IlOyds Hdto): 1, OAHU, 
Gary Lyons (5-1), 2, llnu (18-ij: a, 
WniikiMa (16-1). 4 , Cnnw Inm 
(19-1). 9-2 fsv upftant SupHae. IB ran Hd, 
ML X . pi Hon Humean) Tors: C7JO: £2.70 
£050 £290. Cl 90. Dual R CS9-S0. Trio: 
£9230. C9F: £8732. Trbasc Ci.iMjB. 
KACMPOTi £51.70. QWU>POTi£34JO 


WINDSOR 

1.10 cbm » ciOi a, Pbte n rn oo n 
PMNCE, J Frost (5-2 JMav); S, Bwnl 
FWmd (12-1): 3. fate orngfai (19-1). 5-2 
)t-tav lord Roobte. 11 ran. 2. X (R Fran) 
Tote: £290 C19D. C4^Q, ES50. Dual P. 
£4080 Tr«: 05620. CSF! £84.70 
1^10 (Sm Hcf.XI, TYROLEAN MMAM, 
R Tharmoe (10-1): a. Capper SMB (33-1); 
X T— r rat a (9-1). 13-8 lav Darcy. 20 ran. 
VL & . (M TompVJni) Ton: C4.70. 

£1090, £320. Dual F: (S61.40. Trier NHHH 
CSF: £200.73. NH; Badge ot Ferns. 
L10(1»M 1 lOpda HrtuJil.rtBrTAMB, 
R Dunwoody (6-fiiav): 2. Tap Mote (84) ; S, 
Hr Wawmtlc (7-D- S2 ran. 3. rtc (Ure J 
Pitman) Tote: £200: MOO. £2. 60. £220. Dual 
F: Cie.40. Trta £20^40. CSF: E1X3S. 
o^o (a*. cfa> i, noowTAfa path, ma 
F taparaM (B-l):.*, VM* Bta (4-1 
la«}: 3* Wdrirtslerpteda (7-1). 14 ran 
B. 8. (N ttanderaon) Ten: CttOO: £3.70, 
£190, £190. Dual Fi £2000 Yriw £87.10 
CSF: £41.02. TrlcifaB £231.02. fft Eure 


Forum. Man of The Matte Red UgHer. 
Scottry- 

a.10 (2m HiMa« i, PBmnoirsPAi, j 
GoJdstan (6-1);*, Knun Dure (5-1); 3, r 
fata (10-1). 9-4 (ev Alpine Joker. 10 ran. 
IX nk. (j Jompti) Tom £7ri0: £2JO. £1.70. 
£070. Dual F: £1030 Trig; £118 JQ CSF: 
13&BB. Tflcaat C2BX5S. NR: Digao, 

MO (2bi W Ofa 1, MRSUV WOWUL C 
S*^^^ l ^ 8 | ta rMteLeta(6-41av);3. 
•Wfa “m (20-1). Stan. Nk,a |N Tvrtatorw 
C1190; E2JJO n.10. £220. 
tXiajP £1530. Trio: £56,70. CSF: £20. SB. NR: 
Into The SvdniL Straight On. 

« remap t. uressre cm*. 

MDBV « nwrrtwi (14-1); 3, Cbctum 
?■ ft i tataimu (4-1 lav): 4, fader 
18 ran. IX. «, 12. (Mr* V Ward) 

I°25lS l ^ lfcEaa0 ' “**■ T0-W.70.6MUU Dwd 

F; £188.70 Trio; £17420. CSF; C2S537 Tri- 
cast £ 1 J41 JO. 

■tedCPOIi Net won. carried 

ewerm Ludlow today. 

puwtaontmea cKMOPOft£i79a 


1.30 Rnspbeny Sauce Barirhiatli 

2.00 My Lost ton Best ol Our Oaya(nb) 

230 RobeBon Anonym 

100 WUEadPprt) Bmnent 

330 WteMMer Davis Rock 

4.00 Stnngtiai LI JuMee Schoiar 

I AB-neaflwr, Eqtaa*. ton-handsd course tel out Inside turf sack and only IXm round. No 
Mi idyl it sprint Bate 

Going: Standard. * Denotes BWers. • Top torn rated. 

Draw; Lew nuntier: tenured In epffts. " 

iMB d h t ra ce tramSm: Best of Ow Deys (2JX?. Mustang p.30) & Rajah (4.00) C 
Thornton, N Yorks 270 mles. My Lost Low (2.00) M Johnston N Yorks 270 mfles. 

Sam day tanner s: 4.00 Manors Mupc. 

BGnkered first fane: 2.30 Sorting. Vbamt 2.30 tta Hubheechu; 4.00 Aifln. Chop*). 
Figures In brackets alter horse's name denote days shoe test outing. J Jumps. 


4 OfVMLSOH HANDICAP 

■ teWl/lm 21 £2,31602 da 


#wlm 2f £2,316 (12 declared) 

04100 Mnortr MU) S to 4-9-10 P to 0) — 

02012 Btataate 06 mpfiHCMvto «-0-3 H FutatoSS 

OOOtW tor Bltoto(16(C)KBWto 7-8-12 tart Sinln* B7 

WD4-4 UdB Uw rt U a 06 (CO) WRftte 5-0-12 Dm OTWI 87 

00381 Hogli 06 ptUWPW 5-4-11 DHrtwd 88 

I0M4 tom* Strata (6PJ 8 fatcock 7-8-8 — t BrartM 14 

35030- Mmfl 0A G L Moore 4-8-7 task 80 

ZDPO-5 Pn mwiii li 06 JL fane 6-8-5 A McCarty p) — 

E0G85 talk Mv 06 mNUrauba 8-8-4 llfart — 


B942 BmteiySwn 02)06 CCyxr 4-8-3 TMta 83 

00093 Htlnml 06 Atacama 88-1 Marta Dwyar M 

D40M Jfafa (M) jfaulon 9-7-10 F Hotel — 

; I'M BaataHh. 5-1 tort Fmrtw. 6-1 Fm or Spate ttoyti. 7-1 tatata Sun. B-i ktaoim 
tab. Ctawo farter. 13-1 Rtramart 


O AAHACMLLAM HANDICAP 3Y0 

fcawwsi £2,712 (5 decJered) 


lm OC-i »mrt(ta^3jifl)(Cii)C , n»ww9-7 Dm MctomtoM 

20 W180 Maq-tai (IS) (S)j ton98 P Ferny 0) BB 

30 31623 Itapl Magic na (C) 0n K tay 9-3 IMbfapr* 78 

4(4) 0)40 My IM Um 06 it JBhBOi 9-1 0 fatal - 

8(3) 65000 ItabarAod Sofa 000 Un* 8-7 F Bam 84 

Brtto 7-4 fa: tape. 2-1 to a OK Dap. 11-2 tor Jte Mr tta Lore. 9-1 mow /m ton 


2 0/\SLADST(»E claiming stakes 

ivwin £2,832 ra declared) 


fatVv 1 m £2,832 (9 declared) 

§ 30603 BoRay fatae* m an fl Hanoi *-9-3 - 

00611 APOMR ■ P! C flfan 6-8-13 

00060 tong (M) (CD) II Ufar 8-8-11 

«s 462-22 BrtPto p| (CO) DMutott 7-8-7 

§ 54846 Btitatascfa a*.! Stew T-8-S 

068 rirei|mbi | p) In f~ Pn ' 4-8-4 . 

S D660) Bban ttape (7) J Briefer 5-8-3 

000-03 wadNt Dim (14) Fa «s»i ^3 

9 H 00006 fanowiBi Hoad 06 p Utrey 4 - 8-1 

aslfa^z-i Rs Mta. 9-4 Anxqm. 7-r nrtey Spmy. 6-1 Satan) 
14-1 lib HuMaacfa, 25-1 Ownnwr 

O JfaffaDISRAaiMADEH STAKES 3V0 

MaUU7l £3,453 (8 declared) 

ID 542- Enkart (88) ORJjrd fatagdoi 9-0 

20) 50646 MaefaWmBPtoa! 9-0 

3B Farm Jay C Cyw 9-0 

4W 0336-2 tear Ban Bnmja) T Ul0*n 9-0 

E rn 06 Mttar CMsr nOQ 0 Uto 9-0 

SB 63 fagtr Bon 06 8 ftsW 9-0 

7 3 6 real Etas 006 Bf) J NBXffl 9-0 


« J (TCDtoar — 

=fsnu: a s 

Uk Dnjar 89 

mtaWfl* - 


73 6 ml Efab 006 06 J Hnaa 9-0 

80 4-2 afabrOT 07) N uamodai 68 5 

Ube 2-1 tad Efab. 11-4 Hmr Gal Rare*. 7-2 Efltm. 6-1 Mm cm. 12-1 6to. 
FatoKfg. 20-1 Foma Joy 

O OAuaydgeorgehandicap 

tlaVV7l £3.404 (9 declared} 


OBmfart* — 

Jtamta Swdm 80 

P to 0)* — 

m Wind, 12-1 wadm tkaon, 


Owe OTiBMBO 

HBfa Dwyar 10 

~: :i D M wd 89 

... I Drama 80 

B Gator 84 

SMflmntl Bl 

. 12-1 Gto. Rw fas- 16-1 


42068 Ua 
80060 VIP 
05066 FwgottwT 

324 3E5dmrBto 
2353-1 Dtok Bock 



S Saodwi — 

N Cwlhto tt 

eJ3j- i urn HOW TO (GDI W w 4-»-l "S Jin Z L_l! “ilalta Dwyar M9a 

00331- Ur tatadll (31) (CD) UBIL State B-B-4 S HHanlh * 87 

WtotoMH(Q)titEtos544 _.BCate 84 

42162 Mama 06 00) CTfaBOi 5-7-11 DW> G4w» * B7 

0D46B Ksg M A Prayer 0) p mart 4-7-10 A KcCatoy 0) IB 

bp 11-4 am ladge. 4-1 dm fart. 5-1 hwcMnw. lama, w n* utodett fa. vfag 01 a faw. 

1 FopoBai ItoK, 16-1 V I P Carta 


A /W\ THATCHER LfaffTED STAKES 

■tBWWim4f £2.337 fll dedared) 


■fewwiin4f £2,337(11 dedared) 

19 6TS28 Jrtto Setatar 09 (Q (BF) 6 L tone 5-6-2 A Owfe WBB 

m OOS-31 InteltfaWu tota-* fr-9-2 PtoP) B7 

30 » m»U 6 JBtor ££o — B Batata * 77 

40 000-35 SBta Mk (6 0)J Jnfans 9-9-0 D Hofand 85 

50 BfM Blfrt 0) C Ttanstn 5-9-0 Baai Mttawi 87 

am BSS& am Matu gz» m 5 Enrahi 7-9-0 moat* tb 

7k 0055-4 fa aartnl U rtzjfa B F-Cmet 6-8-iT FBortM II 

BB 78006- HtatrapWe Ifaprsoi 4-8-10 G Gator 82 

Bfl 0WK3- tSsjfa (94 K InytM 4-8-10 A MtCWBy m + 81 

18(11) 00060 Mmkiny 0) D ttnb 4-8-tO DtoB &6tB 79 

1100 004H-0 AtymBap) J5 fan* 4-8-7 P P Hwpfa P) 80 

BrtBnp 9-2 Safa u. 11-2 JoOfce fionti. 6-1 fttrt. 7-1 Many* Ute Gtt Pate 8-1 Boon draw. 
Oopin. taebo. Ifi 1 to Usttl 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

irio (in ictfadap 1 , oniait club, e 

Sanders [7-2]; 2. Tbwe of MgM (n-2): X 
■aaotoSD (6-1). 9-1 to Star Turn. 9nw 1 .t 
(J Toller) TOW f 4.7ft C1J0. £1 JOl C1.B0. 
Dual F: C30.7Q Tno: Cl 7.90. CSF: E2334. 

LMdpIftl.QBCBItPteJWIMll- 
son (13-8 law): X. FStaf (7-2): X Ihrta da 
Cfawwewt (10-1). B raa B. ah nd. (W Muir) 
Tola: czar. £1.70, ££40. Dual F. £2.66 CSF: 
0.96. NR. State Approval. 

OJSO fim 4H> a, CHH1* CASTLE l cnar- 
noek (5-3): a, Ttofam RMara 112-1): 3. 
Mr fti rtyu fa t a [8-4 lav). 10 ran. 6. nk. (P 
Haslam) Tola: CrtOft Ci.60. £6,80. Clio. 
Dual F: £35 78. Trta £2090. CSF: 03.70. 
TrieaafcCTSDi. 

UO (BO> 1> WOLPHUHT, D Holland 
(iT-2): s. tawfl m-0 Fuv): a, Ctony 
Clee(6-2). 7 inn. Hd.oh hd. 0» Uekln) Tow: 
tE.Ofc £180. £190. Dual F: £14.80. CSF: 
£14^)7. 

BL» (Sta f. ■>>> DAMOKROUS, A Whe- 
lan (3-1 1 2. Ttoura (IB-1): X Orfai Qtrt 


(9-2). ft-S law Rtaky Whisky. 7 ran IX, 1.(M 
Quinn) Toto. C4JO: C2.40, Cl 7.0a Duel F: 
rso.90. CSF: U7.78, 

4-20 (Tfp 1. BMPS A OEM, P McCabe 
(9-1): X. Pfato taUM (3-1 lav): a. Red 
Msk (18-11. 12 ran. X. 8. (Mrs N Macauley) 
Tow £890: £2.70. C1.70. £690. Dual F: 
P1 190 Trio; £143.20. CSF. £2094. Ti least 
£28033. 

PLACBFOTt 00.20. QUADPDTi £2t50. 

• Tom Jefrta faces a fatipthy aiaparaion 
tor the misapplication of his wMp alter 
pnrtnerino Bender Uarii Into nurd piece 
Dbfti nd Rad Lighter In tea Gamllngay Hand!- 
cap Chase at Hunting don yesterday The 
Btnwaroa found the jeefcay guilty of im- 
proper riding, contrary to Jockey Club in- 
struction afmr the vet nad reported Vie Marti 
Wilkinson- trained bay to be marked on Ms 
oH-fade hip. Because Jetfe has amessed 
15 days in wrap bare during the past 12 
monte, na was ordered to appear before 
tho Jockey Clue a Potman Square. 


I 
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Football 


Crunch day 
on FA bung 
charges 


FA Cup profile 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE FA will announce 
today whom it Is to 
charge, if anybody, in 
connection with the 
“bung” inquiry. Its long- 
awaited verdict comes more 
than four years after the 
probe was commissioned by 
the Premier League who 
made public the resulting 
report's recommendations 
last year. 

So far only George Graham 
has been punished over the 
affair , incurring a one-year 
ban from the game for receiv- 
ing irregular payments in 
connection with the transfer 
of two players while he was 
manager of Arsenal. 

It is unclear what sanctions 
the FA could announce, how- 
ever. Many of the central 
characters, such as Brian 
Clough, the former Notting- 
ham Forest manager, and bis 
former assistant Ronnie Fen- 
ton. are no longer connected 
with the game and are outside 
the jurisdiction of the FA 
Another central figure. 
Frank McLintock. has also 
severed his links with football 
after giving up his stake in 
the agency he helped run. 

Even Terry Venables is 
technically no longer under i 
the jurisdiction of the FA 
having recently resigned as 
chairman of Portsmouth. The 
governing body could, how- 
ever, impose a ban on any of 
these men returning to the 
game for a defined period. 

After all the years and the 
money spent on this issue it 
would be surprising if the FA 
took no action, especially as it 
recently Indicated that it 
would be firm on this matter 
if the evidence was there. 

En gland 's goalkeeper David 
Seaman has chipped a bone in 
his finger and will be out of 


action for three weeks. Sea- 
man sustained the injury dur- 
ing Arsenal's controversial 
2-2 draw at Coventry last 

miss Saturday's FA 

Cup Fourth-round trip to Mid- 
dlesbrough and must be rated 
doubtful for England s 
friendly against Chile at 
Wembley on February li- 

England, meanwhile, are 
set to complete their prepara- 
tions for the World Cup finals 
with matches against Bel- 
gium and Morocco in Rabat’s 
King Hassan n tournament in 
May England are due to 
launch the tournament 
against Morocco on May 27. 
They are scheduled to meet 
Belgium two days later. 

Tottenham have promised 
to pick up the bill for the med- 
ical which Everton's defender 
Andy Hinchcliffe failed ear- 
I lier this month after It was 
mistakenly sent to the En g- 
lan d international. 

Hinchcllffe received the 
£500 bill at his home and 
Everton’s manager Howard 
Kendall, who bad originally 
likened the failed transfer ne- 
gotiations to a “Brian Rix 
farce", said: “This is as comi- 
cal as events when the deal 
was first being negotiated. 

“We are treating the whole 
thing as a bit of a joke." 

A Spurs spokesman said: 
“The invoice never actually 
reached Tottenham Hotspur 
Football Club. The London In- 
dependent Hospital, without 
reference to us, mistakenly 
sent the invoice for Andy 
HincbcLiffe’s medical costs to 
the player’s home address." 

The Leeds defender Richard 
Jobson has joined the Second 
Division Southend dub on a 
month’s loan. The 34-year-old 
has not played a first-team , 
game for Leeds since damag- 
ing knee ligaments in Octo- 
ber, 1996. 


World Cup 2006 
bid picks up pace 


John Duncan 

E NGLAND are now in 
the driving seat among 
bidders Cor the 2006 
World Cup. according to 
the Football Association, 
and after a year of wran- 
gling Germany are slipping 
out of the frame as the FA’S 
campaign, the slickest ever 
seen among Britain's usu- 
ally amateurish bids, 
builds np steam. 

The FA campaign, at a 
cost of £10 million one of the 
most expensive British bids 
for a sports event, has I 
beaten back the hostility of 
Uefa who claimed to have 
agreed that only Germany 
would bid from Europe. 
“The mood has changed 
completely. “ said Alec 
McGivan. director of the 
2006 campaign. 

“There was a fair bit of 
antagonism at first and 1 
think that many In Uefa 
thought that we would go 
away. But because we have 
stuck our ground and have 
shown ourselves to have a 
first-class operation, the 
mood is more relaxed and 
Uefa aren’t seeking to get 
Involved any more.” 

The FA’s bid has been np 
and running for a year and 
has a current full-time staff 1 
of 15. There have been high- 
level visits to members of 
the 24-strong Fifa executive 
who will make the decision 
in June 2000. The British 
bid has been strengthened 


by the commitment of the 
Government with the Min- 
ister for Sports Tony Banks 
attending meetings with 
Fifa vote-holders. 

The surprise for the FA 
has been a lack of organisa- 
tion from Germany, who 
still have no formal cam- 
paign team and were sev- 
erely embarrassed when 
Franz Beckenbauer, one of 
the country’s football am- 
bassadors, suggested that 
they could share the World 
Cup with England, some- 
thing Fifa has ruled out 

Even the German football 
federation president Egidius 
Braun accepts its efforts are 
wobbling. ‘T believe support 
for our bid is dwindling in- 
side Fifa, possibly because 
some believe we are too 
dominant in the game. This 
could count against as.” 

The other likely bidders 
include South Africa and 
Brazil, but there are doubts 
about both. South Africa 
suffered a humiliation over 
their bid for the 2004 Olym- 
pics, on which President 
Mandela staked a great deal, 
and there were doubts cast 
over the country's infra- 
structure and stadiums. 

Brazil, too, would face 
serious questions about the 
state of their stadiums, “A 
32-team World Cup is a huge 
enterprise to organise.” said 
McGivan. “And the organi- 
sation could soon be beyond 
all but a handful of 
countries. We are now the 
bid everyone has to beat” 



Band leader ... as City descended from disaster to black comedy, Rosier has been top scorer In each of his three seasons photographs-, chris thomond 

Rosier strikes up a rhythm 


Roy Collins meets the striker City hope 
will dispose of West Ham on Saturday 


U WE ROSLER’S 
father, a man of 
clearly impeccable 
taste, named his son 
after Germany’s inspirational 
striker and captain Uwe 
Seeler. With the usual ingrati- 
tude of youth, young Rosier 
grew up wondering why his 
dad had not considered nam- 
ing him Kevin, after his own 
first hero, Kevin Keegan. 

Though he Is also an ad- 
mirer of fellow German play- 
ers Rudi VSller and JUrgen 
Klinsmann the most Inspira- 
tional heroes are always 
those for removed from one’s 
own lifestlye and whom you 
are absolutely certain you 
will never meet As a boy 
growing up hi Communist 
East Germany, there was no 
more chance of Rosier being 
allowed to travel over the bor- 1 
der to see Keegan in his Ham- 
burg days than when he was 
leader of the Toon Array . 

"Then," says Rosier, “the 
Wall came down and I found 
myself playing for Manches- 
ter City against Keegan's j 
Newcastle- 1 have to say that 
was unbelievable for me. 
Coming to Manchester itself , 
was an amazing thing.” 

When he arrived from Dy- 
namo Dresden in February, 
1994, it was as a temporary j 
replacement for Niall Quinn, | 
who had suffered a knee in- ! 
jury, leaving City short of a 
big striker for the remainder 
of their perennial fight 
against relegaton. 

After five goals in 12 games. 
City and ROsler decided they 
liked each other and he signed 
Tor £350,000. During the 
stormy four years since. 
Rosier has kept his balance 
and rhythm as majestically as 
the band leader on the deck of 
the sinking Titanic. As City 
have descended through disas- 
ter to force and black comedy, 
he has been top scorer in each 
of his three full seasons. 

He has played only seven 


Snooker 


times this season after damag- 
ing ankle ligaments in a 
closed-doors match against 
out-of-contract Italian players 
— pure City, many will say — 
though he will be his team's 
main hope of causing an upset 
by scoring in Saturday’s 
fourth-round tie against those 
fragile travellers West Ham. 

But just as a young man in 
East Germany could not 
imagine the Wall coming 
down, so as a young profes- 
sional footballer, Rdsler could 
not envisage the foil of an- 


Roslerhas dearly 
taken to capitalism 
as quickly as he ’ 
took to English 
football and the 
language, having 
arrived speaking not 
a word of it and 
knowing only that 
Manchester had two 
big clubs. One 
presumes his agent 
knew which one he 
was joining 


other seemingly permanent ; 
barrier the transfer system. 

Bosnian threatens to be the 
cause of more broken 
relationships than Robin 
Cook as players decide that 
loyalty to- a dub is not as 
remunerative as loyalty to 
one’s bank manag er. So un- 
less City agree to the im- 
proved terms drawn up by 
Rdsler and his agent, he wifi : 
be moving on when his con- 
tract expires this summer. 

He says: “Nothing is ever ; 
certain but at the moment it 
looks as though I will be go- 
ing. Always. 1 accepted the 
terms Manchester City of- 
fered me but I am not 24 any- 
more, 1 am 29. And maybe 


this is the last big contract 
that 1 will sign." 

Rdsler has clearly taken to 
capitalism as quickly as he 
took to English -football and 
the language, having arrived 
speaking not a word' of it and 
{mowing only that Manches- 
ter had two big clubs. One 
presumes his agent knew 
which one he was joining. 

He swiftly learned English 
at night. school when he real- 
ised that every word taught to 
him by his seemingly helpful 
team-mates was a swear 
word. Yet he felt that even the 
practical jokes carried a 
warmth about them. 

“I can honestly say that I 
never felt lonely and that's 



Not a lone striker T can honestly say 1 never felt lonely*- 


Sport in brief Results 


Well that’s extraordinary, 
Motson is top commentator 


I T’S official: Barnsley, 
Southampton and Coventry 
will be relegated. Old Traflbrd 
has the Premiership's best at- 
mosphere, and John Motson 
is the country’s favourite 
commentator. 

At least those are the find- 
ings of a poll conducted by the 
Premiership on its Carling- 
Net website, which also 
revealed that more than a 
third of fans would prefer to 
get married at a football 
ground than a church or 
register office, 

Motson, who was widely 
criticised earlier this month 
for saying he had difficulty 
telling some black players 
apart finished 24 per cent 
ahead ofhls nearest rival. 

The BBC commentator said 
he was “thrilled at fills vote of 
Confidence from the British 
footballing public”. The sur- 
vey was carried out between 
August and October last year. 

The poll indicated consider- 
able support for professional 
referees, a view echoed yester- 
day by Coventry's manager 
Gordon Stracban. Some so per 
cent of the 8,777 respondents 
said they believed profession- 
als would make fewer mis- 
takes. A farther 60 per cent 
called for action replays to 
settle controversial inc idents. 


Both proposals drew a 
strong rebuke from Neil Mldg- 
ley, the president erf the Refer- 
ees Association. “Every 
league referee is extremely 
committed and not one would 
teake a mistake intention- 
ally." he said. "I would not 
favour the widespread use of 
action replays, altho ugh the 
introduction of goal-Une cam- 
eras to decide whether the ball 
has crossed the line would 
eliminate some costly errors.” 
Motson also Jumped to ref- 
erees' defence. “Our referees 
are the best in the world," he 
said. “They are currently 
under more scrutiny tViaq 
ever before and are unfairly 
targeted. I have great sympa- 1 
thy with referees who have to ! 
make their mind up on the 
spot because that’s exactly 
what commentators have to 
do. Referees are very much in 
the firing fine and they de- 
serve a break.” 

Although 45 per cent of the 
respondents said they did not 
attend a single Pr emie rship 

game in a season, and only 18 
per rent attended more than 
10 , two-thirds of them called 
for the creation of special 
singing sections at their 
clubs. Some 40 per cent said 
football was the most Impor- 
tant aspect of their lives. 


Hunter still 
giantkilling 
with victory 
over Bond 


CDveEvorton 

P AUL HUNTER, the 19- 
year-old conqueror of 
Steve Davis In the previous 
round, beat Nigel Bond 5-4 
yesterday to reach the quar- 
ter-finals of the Regal Welsh 
Open at Newport 
Bond, the Scottish Masters 
champion in September, had 

ted 4-3 but the young York- 

ahlreman levelled in the 
eighth frame with a break of 
66 and won the decider on the 
black with a 32 clearance. 
John Higgins trailed Andy 

Hicks 0-3 but reeled off five 
frames to win 5-3 and go 
through to a quarter-final 
today against John Parrott, 
who wrapped up a 5-1 win 
over 'Graeme Doth 
Mark Wlldman, Jim Cham- 
bers and Stephen Hendry have 
agreed to lift a High Court in- 
junction against the World 
Professional Snooker Associa- 
tion granted them on Christ* 
ma s Ev e. Hendry supported 
Wlldman and Chambers, who 
were voted off the governing 
body’s board in December 
when its chairman Rax Wil- 
liams declared than Ineligible 
to vote. Wlldman lost by two 
votes and Chambers on the 
casting vote of Williams, 


Squash 

Nottingham's Alex Gough 
took the second tour title erf 1 
his career when he won the 
Greenwich Open in the 
United States, writes Richard 
Jago. Gough, who took up the i 
game full-time only recently, 
overcame Australia’s No. 4 
seed Byron Davis In the semi- , 
finals and then Belgium’s sur- 
prise finalist Stefan Casteleyn 
15-12, 15-10, 15-9. 

Bowls 

The defending champions 
Tony Allcock and Msrvyn 
King bowed out of the World ■ 

Indoor Pairs Championship 
in Preston at the quarter-final 
stage when the Australians , 
Mark McMahon and Steve I 
Glasson hit back from 2-1 , 
down to win 3-2. 

Badminton | 

The former European chain- 1 
pion Darren HaD, 32, has been 
seeded to depose Peter | 
Knowles and win his ninth j 
English national title at Hay- , 
wards Heath next week, writes 
Richard Jago. Joanne Goode, 
who won last year's mixed 
doubles while 4W months 
pregnant, is seeded second in 
the mixed and doubles. 

Hockey 

Lucllla Wright, at 17 England's 
youngest player, came on as a 
substitute to score twice as 
England beat a strong Austra- 
lian side 4-1 at the Sydney 
Olympic Hockey Centre in the 
first match of their Australian 
tour, writes Pat Rowley. 


Football 


Na»n FhbM 0. Aslan VWa 1. Bn# DM- 
Uen Notts Co 1. Sunderland a Mt- 
pn— * Middlesbrough v Wotvattmntptan. 
Second DMskm SrvawnOury 4. Stock- 
port 1; Romerrt&m 3, RocMsIb a. Third 
DMsfam Chester 1, Scurtfnrpe Z Ctws- 
trwfteW 1. Walsall 0; Wigan 1. Hull 0. 
Ioanna C»p« Droop She Blackpool 3. 

Tranroara 1, 

FAJ CUP* First ram, aaco w d raptayi 
Wayside Cable 01 Longford Tn 1. 

ITALIAN CUPi O mU sfhd, Meond 
tagi Inter Mien I. AC MBen 0 (ogge 1 - 6 ). 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN OPEN (Mel Bourn a).- ; 
S mum si rauidi P Sraaonra (US| bt O 
SangutnatH (It) 6-2. 8-1. 6-5 J Workman 
ISwol M W Ferreira (SA) W. 4-8. 8-4. 6-fl. 

6- 3; M Qustetaon (Sure) IX S Doaedsl 
ICS) 4-6. B-Z 6-1. B-a P Korda (Czj D! S , 
Draper (Aus) 7-6- 6-3. 6-3; C PMfao (F i) 
M J Burl Ho |Sp) 6-3, 7-6. 3-6. 6-3; p San- 
toro |FD or N Lapentd (Ecu) 6-4. 3-6. 3-6, 
KH» Sp oaaa (US) at m Ro oeet 
(3WIB) 6-3. 4-6, 6-4, 8-3 H Anal (Mor) bt 
M Pmllppouasle I Aus) »-0, 6-2, 4-6. 6-1. 
9-7; B Stack (Zhn) lx G Pozzl (H) 8-2. 6-0 
(rot); K Kami (Btavafe) bt D Vacate (CaJ ' 

7- 6. 6-7. 2-6. 6-0. 6-1: S Lrao (Can) bt 
M THtetrom (Sure) 6-7. 6^. 6-3.4-C. 6-4: D 
"•dor (Can) bt M Dwntn (Cz) 5-7. ¥-6. 
6-2. 6 - 1 ; n Prorali i« u (Aus) bt 6 Moya 
(Sp) 4-6, 6-4. 7-6. B-»; A CorraQa (Sp) M 
D PriAoStl (Ger) 6-4. 6-3. 6-0: P Ctewt 
(Sp) H M Washington (US) trio; S Camp- ' 
bafl-UJS) bt A ODrten (US) 6-4. 6-3. 6-4. 
Women Saeoitd roraxfe F Pufettl (It) bt 
P Suares (Arg) 6-3. V-Z • Selma (AuQ bt 
T Panova (Hia) 6-3. e-K a Sktac (Fr) k V 
Ruano-Pascaul (3o) 6-4, 6-4: F Labor 
(Mg) bt A Caitsaon |Sm) 6-4, 5-7, 8-4; A 
tt m ir — u» (Fr) M S PBnChe (Aut) V-6,0-4. 
6-3; L Raymond fUSJWN Mi vagi (Japan) 

8- 2. 3-6, 7-5; N Z v ereva (Beia) bt R 
Grands (It) 6-4. 6-4; T Tannu oa wi (Thai) 
ME Wagner (Ger) 6-4. 4^. 6-4; L Pawao 
port (U3| M K Hataudova (Stovak) 2-6. 
6-0. 9-7; A Ooral (Cz) bt J Humtovb (Sto- 
«*) 6-4 7-6; C Ma rt* — (Sp) bt M Ore- 
mans (Ttolh) 7-5, 6-2; R Dngwdr (Hom) 
bt M sama (Sp) 7-8. 2-e. 6-a V W— nra 
(US) bt S Williams (US) 7-6. 8-1: P 
Sdnydor (Swttz) bt W SM-Tlng (Talp) 8-3. 
6-4; S Tested (Fr) bt J Kandarr (Gar) 6-7, 

6- 0- e-i: I (fatal (Cro) bt M tilde (Cro) 

7- 5. 6-4. . 

Basketball 

MBA: Ana mo m MUwBukua 93; Portland 

«. Cleveland 84; MW) 107; Seats* 9ft 
Vancouver 69. Denver 77) Phoenix 97, 
Golden State 69. 


Bowls 

WORLD IN DOOM CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Preston): mfesr OmrtarflaiJn G 
BobartMd/n Conti (ScoU bt C HOgfiKS. 
McClay (Ire) 7-1, 7-1, 7-4; S «ma« 
Momma (Aus) bt M Klng/T Allan* (Eng) 


6-7. .7-4. 1-7. 7-6. T-Sc J 
iff V Gourfeyi/H E 


DUfl (Scot) 7-4, 


HooaainMS QRANDHAxms (Wipe 

son ZM, Moth); Round Four: V Kramnik 
'(Aus) 1. B Geltaraj (Bela) ft F Bljboer 
(Noth) 0. U Adams (Eng) I; p van der 
Storied (Nath] 0. J Tlmman (Noth) 1; V 
Topalov (Bui) 1. V Salon (Hus) 0. Dmn A 
Karpov (Res) r A Shirov (S Pi: J Pe toar 
(Hun) v W van Woly (Noth); j Ptttet (Nam) y 
V Anand (ind). Laadnra Kramnik 4; An- 
and. Topalov 3: Adams. Tlmman 3X. 

Cricket 

WORLD sames (Matbaumat: Australia 
Si—* (B PonUng idol. New Zealand 233-6 
(S Homing item; Wilton 3-39). New Zo*. 
land oon by tour wtokota. 


Hockey 


RSPmttBtTA'nvBi Cambridge Univ i, 
East League xi 3. 

WOUBW row MATCH (Sydney): Aus, 
trallan Senior Youth 1, England XI 4. 


Ice Hockey - 

NHL: Pittsburgh ft Ottlnrt 0 (tt); New der. 
say a Detroit 1; NY Rangers 3. St Lou* 1; 
PhiiAdeipiM a BullaJo 0: CNcago S. ny 
M andem Z Edmonton 6. Pftomlx Z Las 
Angelas 4. Calgary 3. 

Motor Sport . 

MONTE CARLO RALLYl Lndkp (fan) 
pla a lngvi i, C Sainz (Sp) Toyota Corolla 
4lir 28mm QOJeac Z J Kaiwkunen (Fin) 
Fort Escort 428.41.3r 3. C McRae (OB) 1 
Subaru impreza touiA «. P Uatfr Ml 
Subaru tmpraza 4:2a 1 16; 6. fl Bums (G6) 
Mitsubishi Carton* 4amZ 6, B TNry 
(Ball Ford Escort 43M0.8; 7. U Nittot («er) 
Mftuotaftl Cartomo 43451 3; 9. A Kramer I 
(GariStfearu Impress 437.40.1; g. G Pen. . 
tan (Frt Peuoeot-306 Maid 4 - 3944 . 0 : 10 . F 
Delecaur (Fr) Peugeot 306 Mud 4MHBZZ 


the greatest compliment I can 
pay the club. The manager 
Brian Horton was great to me 
and 1 was always invited out 
by people.” He was equally 
delighted by the help of Steve 
McMahon, whom be was not 
surprised to see making such 
an impressive managerial 
start at Swindon. 

After playing under six 
managers in four years, 
Rdsler Insists the club just 
needs a period of stability, a 
concept which seems outside 
City's comprehension. Alan 
Ball was the only manager he 
fell out with and it says a lot 
for Rdsler that after relega- 
tion from the Premiership in 
1996 and the news that Ball 
was staying, he played on. 

Relegation, he says, “was a 
feeling like I have never expe- 
rienced before. But this Is. 
football, you are not always 
on the sunny side. As well as 
all the managers here, 25 
players have left since I came 
and 25 more come In. 

"I think Frank Clark is a 
good man and a gentleman 
and I believe be can put 
things right At the end oflast 
season under him, we lost 
only two of the last 17 games, 
although I think this job Is 
going to take a little longer 
than he thought" 

Rdsler says the team have 
found the physical side of the 
j Nationwide League difficult 
to cope with, which is why he 
is happy that West Ham, 
against whom he scored in 
1994-95, are Saturday’s oppo- 
nents. “At home, we have a 1 
serious chance. I would rather 
play a Premiership team at 
home than travel to a Second 
or Third DivisifflB ground." 

He uses the word home in 
more than just a football 
sense. After four years, he 
says: “X think of Manchester 
as my second home." He will 
be sad if he is forced to leave 
the dub and the house he 
shares with his Norwegian 
wife and four-week-old son 
but in this' changing world he 
understands that foar small 
walls are no more permanent 
than one large one. 


arafartmr (SA) MT Weeks (Aw) 6-3. 6-0. 
6-1. Hull Onlmgmr bt Macn» 9-0. 9-4. 

9-7. 

Swimming 

WORLD CUP (Sydney): Hnta Mmm 
100*1 fr — rt y tii 1 . A Popov (Rut) 
«r.46soc; 2. M KHm (Aus) 47M; 3, 0 PV- 
mankov (Rum) 4037. ooo™ tro ortj lra 1. E 
Bretnblto (It) 3*1.83: £ I Thorpa (Aim) 
3.43.17: 3. M Rosqilno (H) 344.46. (On 
a r — fafau to w 1. M Wonwcfca (Gar) 2ftS7: 
Z P Kan tNZ) 27.5ft ft P Roger* (Aw) 
Z7B4. ZOOM braaatatraka: 1, A Korneev 
(Rub) 2.03.41; z P Roger* (Aus) 2.09 -SO; ft 
A Ooufcuv (Bela) 2-06.77. SOu butterfly, 
1. O Huegtll (Aw) 2348; 2. M KHm (Aim) 
23 7ft ft M Fewer (GB) 23.86. snow M- 
tertljl 1. J rawnum (GB) 1 J4J0; 2. T Rup- 
parth (Gar) 1J6.40; ft C Bremer (Ger) 
1^6.46. 100m backatrokai 1. A Radtoy 
JAusi SLBft 2. S ThetoJce (Gar) 63.14; ft J 
OavlB (US) 53.17. 100m bitildtel ntao- 
iayi 1, R Kamaugti (US) 54.4ft 2. J tUOc- 
man (Gb) SAM: »a. J Devi* (U8). X Mar- 
chand (Fr) 96.17. 400m lodteldoM 
" tai n I. M'Dunn (Aim] 4.0000; Z M 
Wouda (Haiti) 4.06.0*. ft C Myrtao (Can) 
4 MM. 

Woman son tnaabte i. K Matoanar 

(Gar] ZftKHu; 3.A Pc««w (Nath] 25JB; 
3. S Ovmm (Gar) J6-30. StOOm trm—t 
agrta, 1. Chen Yen (China) 1 JB.57: 2. n 
C hamasow (Rut} 1,57 JS ft X picketing 
(GB) 1.57.58. BOOm «r— a fal ai 1. K 
vueghm* (Cart ftai^o. Z C Gwrta (Noth) 
ft2SJ3; ft R Harris (Aua) 8-55.41. IQOn. 
h ra avtvli u l fi 1. S Riley (Aim) lOftTft ft 
B Beam (BO) UBTJOB; ft 3 Bondarenko 
fUti) lETOT lOttil buUraftei 1. P 
Uwn«m (Au*) 6833: ft J ^ot»rg <S«ro) 
69-18: ftn Jacobean (Den) 69.77. SOm 
toriateejem 1. a Buschachufla (Gar) 
2BL02 ft G Rooney (Aus) 28.61,- ft DCalub 

BuwawJiutte (Oar) ftXI^^KnuoiJoBto 


Fixtures 


Snooker 


WCUSN OPEN (Newport): Fourth rank 
JHIflB to* (Seal) b! A (Eng) 5-3; 4 
Vama (Eng) bt g Don (Scot) 5-1: * 
HtmCte (Entf or N Bond /Eng) 5-4; if Kara 
(Eng) M D Dale (Walaa) 6-1; J ann 
(Sax) M Q Lae (Eng) 6-3.. 


Squash 


O R«M CMAWrtOMSHIFS 
(US): Woman* Rami tlmli R. Haora* 

(Eng) tx 0 Holler an (u$) io-g, 3 _i. g^.; M 


(7 JO untou at&tad} 

Football 

FA TROOHYi ftrt rand -ipteiii CtiBi- 

tanham v Cnfletd (746). 

Flrat DbUm Norwich v Swindon. 

Ice Hockey 

SSSiSff JManeheswr v Bractowi. 
WW* CUFs Carom v Shallow (7.0). 


/ijesi 
hits at 
‘dirty 
tricks’ 


Alan Hwnry 

J IEAN ALESI yesterday 
I accused Benetton of 
t “dirty tricks" Iff 
the sudden switch from Good- 
year to Bridgestone tyres for 
the 1998 Formula One seasoa. 

The French driver, who left 
Benetton at the end of last 
season, was speaking at the 
iflynrh in Vienna of foe 
Sauber-Ferrari car he will 
drive this season as Johnny 
Herbert’s team-mate, _ 

"They took the tyres from 
Goodyear, made ail the mea- 
surements for tyre tempera- 
tures, everything, then signed 
a contract with Bridgestone 
and gave the tyres back to 
Goodyear,” claimed Alesi- * 
feel Bridgestone have now got 
Goodyear’s tyre information. 
You can’t play this kind of 
joke." 

1 Goodyear’s racing manager 
TOny Shakespeare admitted 
he was surprised when Benet- 
I ton changed to Bridgestone 
jg«a than a week after exten- 
sive four-day tests with their 
i new B198 car at Jerez. 

“We had been working 
closely with Benetton, as we 
I do with all our teams, so it 
was a shock to us when they 
I left after we had had a verbal 
agreement that they would 
stay,” he "But my infor- 
mation Is that any tyre data is 
c onfidential, so they cannot 
divulge that Information. We 
have hod all the tyres and 
data returned to us.” 

There was no comment yes- 
terday from Benetton, who 
seemed to have shrugged off 
their controversial Image last 
October, when David Rich- 
ards took over as managing 
director from the colourfal 
Italian Flavlo Briatore. , . 

In 1994 Benetton were in- 
vestigated for using a possi- 
bly illegal traction-control ■ 
system and tampering with 
the refuelling equipment but 
they were eventually acquit- 
ted by the sport’s governing 
body. 

If Alesl’s remarks are true, 

It could damage the chances 
of leading Goodyear runners, 
notably Damon Hill, who 
moved this week from Ar- 
rows, shod by Bridgestone, to 
Jordan, shod by Goodyear. 

Hill was in optimistic mood 
yesterday, however, alter his 
first day’s testing with the 
new Jordan at Barcelona. “It 
was one of the best first out- 
ings I have ever had,” be said. 

In London, meanwhile, the 

new Tyrrefl-Ford Q26 was un- 
veiled by Denise van Outen 
on the Big Breakfast televi- 
sion show. When the moment 
came for her to do so, the cord 
bedding the Sheet over the car 
broke. Not the best of por- 
tents, team officials had to 

admit . 


Motor Sport 

Final burst puts 
McRae third 
as Sainz goes 
marching in 

Panrtd WlIBamfl 

C OLIN McRAE’s third 
place Monte Carlo Rally 
made for an unusually good 
start to his season and is 
the best result for a British 
driver In this event since 
the world championship 
began In 1873. 

Under clear skies, McRae 
and his Subaru team- ma te 
Piero Liatti were the men 
to beat yesterday, for there 
was little Ice. despite sub- 
zero temperatures. McRae 
spun twice, but a blistering 
time on the final stage took 
him clear iff a four-man 
battle that included Liatti. 
Richard Burns and the 
Ford driver Bruno Thlry. 

While Snbarn’s team 
chief David Richards sug- 
gested the Scot might have 
won if there had been no 
snow on Tuesday morning, 
McRae was pleased merely 
to have .survived the race 
unscathed for once. 

“It’s good to have four 
points in the bag," said 
McRae. “I was confident we 
could beat Richard and 
Bruno, but Piero 1 wasn’t 
bo sure about. He’s very 
quick here. It’s not a boS- 
went, it’s just the eon£ 
S” 18 ** need to drive fo. 
It s a fast icy event and it’s 
quite dangerous.” 

Burns has had little exno, 
rience of such conditions 
yet ran as high as third* 
*Td have been happy with 
this position before the 
start.” he said after finish! 
lng fifth la his Mitsubishi 
yetthere m no concealing 
a of disappointment 
when McRae was 2a tanta 

Using seconds In front W 

Driving a Toyota, Carlos 
Sainz won the rally for 
thuidj^ and in doing^ 
the Spaniard equalled Ju^ 
Kankknnen’s record of?f 
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E NGLAND'S batsmen 

will be given a pre- 
view today <rf West 
Indies' latest fast- 
bowling. discovery, Nison 
Alexei McNamara McLean. 

A big man, if not .quite of 
Joel Gamer or Curtly Am- 
brose proportions, McLean 
will be keen to impress in 
West Indies A's new-ball 
attack. Tills four-day match at 
Chetwin Park, outside Kings- 
ton . is the last game before 
the first- Test begins at Sabina 
Park on January 29. 

McLean, 24 and from St 
Vincent, is nam«i after the- 
former American President. ■ 
the former Russian leader Ko- 
sygin and the farmer US De 
fence Secretary Robert His 
two brothers-^- Kissinger and 
Reagan. ■■■— are also fasti 
bowlers and they have a net - 1 
ball -playing sister, Golda 1 
Meir McLean. - 
Nixon McLean is cue of six 
fast bowlers. in the West 
Indies squad of 13 for the first 
Test He toured Australia last 
winter and played in a one- 
day international but got lit- 
tle cricket because of a groin 
injury. 

Colin Croft, the former 
West Indies : strike howler, 
recently saw him operating 
for the Windward Islands in 
tandem with another pros- 
pect Caspar Davis, and said: 
‘Tve never seen two guys 
bowl together so quickly in 
my life.” 

Mike Atherton will be 
relieved to learn that the 
pitch at Chetwin Park should 
be far more reliable than- the 


heart-ln-the-month track at 
Montego Bay where the tour- 
ists delivered their Sunday 
.-punch and were relieved to 
win by an innings. 

The England coach David 
Lloyd knows plenty about 
McLean’s strike-bowling part- 
ner in the West Indies A 
team. Guyana’s Reon King. 
‘Tve not seen McLean but 
King bowls like Michael Hold- 
ing and looks like Michael 
Holding,” raid Lloyd. "I saw 
him play against our Under- 
lies out here.” 

McLean and 4£lng will be 
partnered by the Barbadian 
left-arm paceman Pedro Col- 
lins. AIL three went on West 
Indies’ recent A tour to South ! 
Africa and were successful, 
being let down by their 

England are set to stay with 
the six b fltsmift'i they used in 
Montego Bay. They are 
clearly *-hA d e si gna ted line-up 
for the Test, with Mark 
Butcher and Mark Rampra- 
kash missing out- 

Today the Essex pace 
bowler Ashley Cowan could 
replace Dean Headley, who 
may be rested after bis nine- 
wicket mauling of Jamaica. 
Cowan has Impressed in prac- 
tice and could be emerging as 
a threat to Angus Fraser, wbo 
never got going in his few 
overs at Montego Bay. 

HOUn {probable squad): M Atherton 
(cap). A Stewart. J Crawtey. N Hussain. G 
Thorpe, A KoiUotka. R Russell (wki). R 
Craft. A Cowan. A Geddtek. A Fraser. P 
TufneiL 

west boxes As ft Holder leapt). L 
Oerrtck. W Hinds. K Semple. F Roller. R 
Hoyte (Wkt). L Williams. R Lauds, R King, p 
Collins. N McLean. 


Pakistan leave 
Wasim in cold 


W ASIM AKRAM, who 
stepped down as Paki- 
stan captain . earlier 
this month, has been dropped 
for the forthcoming- tour of i 
South Aft-ira and Zimbabwe. , 
The snubbing of the pace 
bowler, the new Lancashire' 
captain, threatens to embroil 
Pakistan 'brlcket In more! 
controversy. 

Wasim’s fellow quick , 
bowler Waqar Yotmis, who-) 
was also expected to be j 
dropped, is named in the 15- 
man squad which plays three 
Testa against South - Africa 
and two against Zimbabwe. 
Waqar had been left out of the 
team that finished runners-up 
to India in the recent Bangla- 
desh. Independence Cup in 
Dhaka. 

Wasim has said that his 
family had suffered threats 
and that he' could no longer 
cope with the pressure of 
leading his country.- .. r _ .. 

Rumours also suggest 1 that 
his decision is linked to 
match-fixing -allegations 
against Wasim that- surfaced 
In Karachi after Pakistan lost 
in the Sharjah tournament in 
December only a month after - 
he led his' side to a $-0 Tesf 
series thrashing of West- 
Indies. Wasim, currently in 
England, has denied the 

charges^ 

Zaheer Abbas, another far- 
mer Pakistan captain and 
now one of three selectors. Is 
unhappy-' at' Wasim being, left 
out. . : - 

He said: *1 have written a 
letter totheJPaMstanf Board 
saying, tint' I do not accept 
this team. Players should not 
be left out without evidence 
against them.”'.- 
Yesterday, the new captain, 
the 'Wicketkeeper Rashid La- 
tif. refitted to comment about 
the man he has replaced. Be 
added: The Pakistan team is 


passing through a transfer - 
. mation phase and, with new 
boys coming up, It will be a 
difficult task to confront a for- 
midable opponent like South 
Africa but we will do our 
best” 

, No reason has been given 
for dropping Wasim. with one 
selectorsaying it was done on 
the “advice” of the Pakistan 
Cricket Board. The 30-year- 
old Wasim has taken more 
than 300 wickets in Tests and 
one-day matches. 

The team leave for South 
Africa on Sunday. They will 
return to South Africa after 
the Zimbabwe Tests to take 
part in a triangular tourna- 
ment also featuring Sri 

Tjnlra 

Hie team include one nn- 
: capped player in Yousuf Yo- 
hanna, who Is considered- to 
be the “talent to watch”. The 
team have four fast bowlers, 
two spinners, two wicket- j 
keepers and seven specialist j 
batsmen. 

• The county champions Gla- i 
morgan will have to defend 
their title without the ser- 
vices of their Zimbabwean 
coach Duncan Fletcher, who 
has decided not to return to 
Sophia Gardens next season. 




Golf 


Wasim „ dropped for tour 


The A team pay for mistakes 
as colts hold out for a draw 


F UMBLING -and bungling 
could be major obstacles 
for the England. A tourists In 
Sri L-inini, as they discovered 
yesterday- in . playing out a 
frustrating' draw: against a 
Colts xi In Colombo. • - 
Despite being -the better 
team- for most of the three 
ways,, a - couple of ftimbted 
kdriira and a series of bun gled 
inspiring- decisions prevented 

-chalking up their tot 
j. '■ ity lxi the run-in to tne- 
,l Jiiug unofficial Test in Kur- 
il Bata on January 30. •’ 

t the> close the Sri Lan- 
r were 38 runs ahead, at. 
.f: ; (hr nine; after following 
71 runs adrift. . • . 

v he OoitsresdmBd them first 
j’ ings on-. 208 for eight and 
y ; * dismissed for 213. -But. 
}•■ ps ofiBB, by the openers 
-> .|uan:Bdlrjweera <27) and 
,i Sfalavitigoda (31). and 63 
} " tnqj Mendis and SaJit 
; «o for the fifth wicket, 
fciawH -A in check, and 
1 ' \pairaf Nakuh-Sajan 
TSiGallage saved the 

•£ 1 Vs from defeat ■■ 

jf jn Zealand captain 
1 leraing guided his 

■ f teklay victory-over 

-i %ith ad unbeaten 


115 In the World Series match 
at the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. In reply to Austra- 
lia’s 251 for four in 50 overs, 
which included an innings of 
exactly 100 from Ricky Pant- 
ing. the tourists reached 253 
for six'witb five balls to spare. 

BtOLAMD Al Fb* ImlnBS 384 CO L 
Middy 101, S P Jamas 68). 

MM Mud (overnight: 20 B-S) 

A PWonowftic Ormond b HoWtatf - ** 

N Holan c KrriflM b Ormond ~ If 

I Gelloga not oul 0 

Extras (bfl, IbS. titJM) ** 

Total (ST’S overs) SIS 

IWlolMlofcef writ . 211. 

BoMta Ormomne-frO?-* HOTOoaka 


eamotn 0-M7-0; Cosier 

MHIUliwiI I II 

b Browi — 

S Fernando b Coster -Z-.— — tIZ « 

frMDHolwncKnlglTlbCoefcor O 

-B da Slhra cEolliwnD Brown — — • 

Sureoh Pwera b Hollloaka M 

N Rolan not out ® 

tOallogenotout . * 

ExtnwlB3.lbB.w1.n04) IT 

TtMBl (for B) ....... — *00 

Mflfwtdntoifis.e.es.pr.itOL i®. 
174. UDiM' - 

■oiMfcig. Ormond S-a-ST-OHoUloaka 
■ 14-4-CB-1 ; 8rovm 1 B-3-30-4; Ol l«s 
■■J7-TU2B-1 ; Ealftam S-5-14-1; Coekor 
ID 5~ t 

IhnpfrMrSAmonBlngtwond J WBoteJu. 





Lift-off Ben Clarke, Richmond’s motivator in chief, says: ‘ We haven’t really fulfilled our potential' tom jsikins 

Clarke plunges back into Bath 


Ian Malm finds Richmond’s captain eager 
to restate his England claims at his old club f e 1 nr all initfhfa C ftm imS- 

nattanal debut in Italy this 
HE irony is not lost in. the 1992 General Elec- weekend, Clarke, the opti- 
on Ben Clarke. He tlon. The rugby world’s eyes ome of the ftall- Hm e profes- 
dodges between cars will be on every scrum at sional rngby breed, is now 
owned by players and the Recreation Ground. a few rungs from the top of 


I on 
I dod 
I owi 


sional rngby breed, is now 
a few rungs from the top of 


officials of London Scottish “The controversy may Clive Woodward's back- 
between training sessions help Bath bond. Not that row ladder, 
at Richmond Athletic theyTl need any incentive. Clarke won his 31st cap 
Ground to drink a cup of They are still a formidable on England’s tour of Argen- 
cappuedno at the wine-bar team and really difficult to tina early last summer and 
he has a stake in round the beat at home. We played made a belated appearance 


beat at home. We played made a belated appearance 
comer ft-om the “office”. them there earlier this sea- against Wales in the final 
Richmond travel to Bath son and shipped a lot iff game of the 1997 Five 
for a cup tie on Saturday as points [47-31]. Training has Nations but, in many crit- 
the dust settles on the pre- been a little sharper this lea’ eyes, he should have 
vious round’s match be- week hut we’ll have to he been on the plane to South 
tween the West Country . 

club and Richmond’s co- 

5S‘SSt I S>nSSi^SS i dt ** stiK have international ambitions. I want 
“^^Se^tSSSag to a P art of the W° rld Cup next year* 

times,” says Clarke between 
frothy sips. He is the public 

face of Richmond. The 29- 100 per cent an our game if I Africa with the 1997 Lions. 


‘I still have international ambitions. I want 
to be a part of the World Cup next year* 

100 per cent an our game if I Africa with the 1997 Lions. 


year-old England back-row we are to progress,” he says. Dropping a dtvlsian to join 
man played so well on the At the Athletic Ground Richmond lowered his pro- 
Uoos tour of New Zealand two rugby worlds collide, file and reduced his intema- 
in 1998 that even All Blacks Richmond, bolstered by tional chances. Although 
supporters swooned. He is Ashley Levett’s £2.5 mil- they were promoted as 
also, of course, a former lion investment two years champions last spring. 
Bath player and still owns a ago. have been in the van- when Clarke’s Richmond 
house In the old Roman city, guard of professionalism, colleague Scott Qninnell 
Saturday's fifth-round tie London Scottish, though was injured on the Lions 
has an unsavoury back- raising money themselves tour It was Tony Diprose of 
ground. It is Bath's first through investment by a Saracens who flew out to 
game since Simon Fenn gave former player Tony Tiarks, South Africa, 
the Premiership One club still have the air of a tradi- “It’s ancient history now 
more unwelcome publicity tional rugby club rooted In but it would have been nice | 


also, of course, a former 
Bath player and still owns a 
house in the old Roman city. 


ground. It is Bath's first through investment by a 
game since Simon Fenn gave former player Tony Tiarks, 


champions last spring, 
when Clarke’s Richmond 
colleague Scott Qninnell 
was Injured on the Lions 


“It’s ancient history now 
but it would have been nice 


than the Labour Party Prime of Miss Jean Brodie I to have been on that lions 


received from Jennifer's Ear | gentility. 


tour,*' he says. “It has been 


Irish reel from Bell i injury blow 


Hobart Armstrong 

I RELAND’S five Nations 
prospects were dealt a seri- 
ous blow yesterday by the 
withdrawal of Jonathan Beh 
from their squad for the open- 
ing agains t g mtlwnfl in 

Dublin an February 7. 

The loss of the Northamp- 
ton centre with knee ligament 
damage takes to three the 
three-quarters the Irish have 
lost Injuries have already 
ruled out Rob Henderson and 
Simon Geoghegan. 


Bell, who in recent seasons 
ha< been a crucial element in 
Ireland’s midfiaid , will be 
sidelined for a minimum of 
three weeks after sustaining 
the, injury during last Sun- 
day’s Premiership victory 
over Harlequins at The Stoop. 
The 23-year-old utility player 
— he also plays at full-back — 
had only just returned to the 
Northampton side after recov- 
ering from successive ham- 
string injuries which kept 
him out of action for much of 
the autxuhn. 

“It is one of those seasons 


that has not started for me,” 
admitted Bell, whose 21 caps 
do not include a victory over 
Scotland, a nation Ireland 
have failed to beat in 10 out- 
ings since i98a 

Bell’s injury Is also a set- 
back to the Saints’ burgeon- 
ing league and cup ambitions 
— they have won six of their 
last seven games — and he 
will naturally miss Satur- 
day’s Tetley's Cup game at 
home to Gloucester. 

Henderson, the Wasps cen- 
tre who underwent a groin 
operation last week, has 


resumed light training but he 
will not be In contention for 
an international place until 
Ireland's second champion- 
ship game against France in 
Paris on March 7. The experi- 
enced Geoghegan, who has a 
long-term foot Injury, is un- 
likely to play any part in the 
Five Nations tournament this 
season. 

Michael Lynagh, Saracens 
34-year-old former Australia 
fly-halt yesterday confirmed 
he will retire when his three- 
year contract runs out at the 
end of the season. 


Boxing 


What a difference a day makes: Benn goes back on his comeback 


John Ha l ti ng 

N IGEL BENN, in a come- 
back brief even by box- 
ing’s standards, announced 
his return to the zing and 
then his re-retirement, aU 
-within the space of 24 
hours. 

An exclusive report in 
Wednesday’s Daily Mail 
told how Benn, who cele- 
brates his 34th birthday 
today, was resuming train- 
ing and hoping to fight his 


old adversaries Steve Col- 
lins MTi«i Chris Eubank. 

The respected London 
trainer Jimmy Tibbs con- 
firmed that “the Dark De- 
stroyer” had contacted him 
with a view to fighting once 
again bnt last night Benn 
was insisting that we had 
got It all wrong and that his 
retirement, announced 
when he lost to Collins for a 
second time 14 months ago, 
would stand. 

Benn had been quoted as 
saying: “I would like Col- 


lins again because he beat 
me twice when 1 was not 
firing on all cylinders.” 

Rut in a television inter- 
view last night Benn 

backed down dramatically. 
“Someone from the press 
rang me and we started 
talking about fighters,” he 
said. “We started talking 
about Joe Calzaghe, then 
we were talking about 
Steve Co llins and I said. If I 
was ever to come back, the 
only person Td ever fight 
would be Steve Collins. 


“But then this morning 
on TV they were saying I'm 

making my comeback and I 
watched my wife break 
down and cry.” 

With a sense of realism 
which had not been appar- 
ent In his “exclnsive” 
article, be added: “At the 
end of the day there are 
new kids on the block like 
Joe Calzaghe and I’ve bad a 
good run. Boxers are tbe 
last person to know when 
it’s time to call it a day. I’m 
not leaving my kids again,” 


Tiger’s eye 
on all four 


David Davies In Phuket finds Woods laying 
down the rules and a gauntlet to Els et ai 


T HE TWO best players 
in the world, by a con- 
siderable margin and 
begging Greg Nor- 
man's pardon, will today 
begin a year of rivalry (hat 
could match anything that 
has gone before. 

Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer had their moments 
and so too did Harry Vardon, 
JH Taylor and Janies Braid. 
Bobby Jones and Walter 
Hagen were quite an item, as 
were Ben Hogan and Byron 
Nelson. But Tiger Woods and 
Ernie Els could matrh them 
all. and more. 

These two young talents — 
Els is 28, Woods only 22 — are 
likely to dominate world golf 
in the foreseeable Aiture and 
the Johnnie Walker Classic, 
which started earlier today at 
the Blue Canyon club here in 
Thailand, is only the first of 
what are likely to be many 
tense meetings th is season. 

Not that the players them- 
selves will admit to seeing it in 
those terms. After all, to do so 
would be to appear dismissive 
of the rest, and that is some- 
thing no golfer does. 

But any objective appraisal 
must conclude that Woods, 
who won the Masters last 
year by the massive margin of 
12 shots, and Els. who won his 
second US Open, are the play- 
ers to beat, particularly in the 
majors. 

The world No. 1 Woods is 
understood to have been paid 
$750,000 to turn up here this 
week. If so. can Els. as No. 3, 
be far behind? 

As this event is officially a 
part of the European Tour the 
rules dictate that, if a player 
is being paid appearance 
money, he must do something 
for it One of the things 
Woods has done is to give a 
press conference but, before 
any questions were allowed, 
the press officer read out a 
list of rules that the assem- 
bled hacks had to obey. 

• No personal questions. 

• To ensure no intrusions, 
take phones off the hook. 

• No one-on-one interviews, 
only questions from the 
massed media. 

• No supplementary ques- 
tions after the main confer- 
ence; let him leave. 

Ground rules established. 
Woods agreed that “yes, he 
got pretty tired last year”. He 
had played too much too soon 
and It “took Its toll”. But 


frust rat in g being out of tbe 
England set-op. But it’s 
healthy for England to have 
all these back-row options, 
though, and I still have in- 
ternational ambitions. I 
very much want to be a part 
of the World Cup next year.” 
Last weekend Richmond’s 
powerful pack overwhelmed 
London Irish, Clarke and his 
back-row colleagues Ro- 
lando Martin and Scott 
Qnlnnell running off rucks 
and mauls and enjoying a 
mountain of possession. But 
the win came off the back of 
three league defeats over the 
Christmas period. 

Clarke is candid. “We 
have been a bit short of con- 
fidence and Newcastle have 
been setting the standards. 
We played well to defeat 
Leicester before Christmas 
bnt we haven't really fill- 
filled our potentUL But we 
train hard as a group.” 

At Bath Clarke was one of 
many voices on the pitch. 
At Richmond be became the 
side’s most important moti- 
vator. b4 But we have a 
strong backbone to the 
side. Matthew Pini, Earl 
Va'a. Adrian Davies and 
Scott Quinnell are ail expe- 
rienced players who have 
been there and done it.” 

And with another swig of 
coffee Clarke is back for an- 
other training session and, 
like a few London Scottish 
officials in recent days, to 
watch a video of Bath. 


surely, someone, asked, get- 
ting dangerously close to a 
personal question, he had 
done quite well? 

“Okay,” said Woods. “I woo 
two million dollars, four tour- 
naments and a major. But 1 
had a few lapses. 1 missed one 
cut last year and that can be 
improved upon. This year I 
hope to avoid those lapses and 
have a bigger, more consis- 
tent year. I'm going to plan 
my schedule more carefully, 
play in all the majors and 
hopefully win them all.” 

Shortly he left; it had been a 
familiar Woods press confer- 
ence. He makes no secret of the 
fact that be thinks he can win 
every tournament 

Even Els was to say that be 
thought Woods, at the mo- 
ment was "way above every- 
one else". He added: “I wish 1 
i could make two million dol- 
lars being Inconsistent.” 

But of course, the South 
I African came very close to 
that and equalled Woods with 
a major. Els spoke of being 
slightly mystified at not hav- 
ing done better In the Masters 
because “the course suits my 
game, I hit the ball right to left 
and I like fast greens". When 
he started his professional 
career he thought that, if he 
were to win majors, he would 
probably win a Masters first 
and then the Open. 

Instead he has won two US 
Opens, on courses that by no 
m eans suited his strengths. 

Could he win the Grand 
Slam? After aU Woods was 
talking about winning all 
four? “No," he said, “that's 
not possible any more. This is 
not tennis, we're talking golf 
here. 1 think the best you 
could do now is two in a year. 
I'd like to be be in contention 
in all of them and win one." 



Woods . . . slam ambition 


Alfredsson shoots 
firmly from the hip 


Elspcth Burnside 
at West Palm Beach 


H elen alfredsson 

still suffers pain from 
the hip surgery she 
underwent 14 months ago. 
But after “working my butt 
oft" over the winter, as she 
put it, the Swede continued to 
have a spring in her early- 
season step with a 68 in yes- 
terday’s first round of The 
Office Depot Tournament 
over the Heritage course here 
in Florida. 

In the 1998 opener in Or- 
lando Last week the 32-year- 
old finished the leading Euro- 
pean in joint 13th place. And 
her recuperation continued 
with five birdies in a four- 
under-par round that left ber 
a shot behind the American 
Meg Mallon. 

With a strong breeze mah- 
mg conditions Ear from easy 
in an event which is played as j 
a pro-am over the first two j 
rounds. Britain’s Helen Dob- I 


Drugs in Sport 


son, another who has suffered 
more than her fair share of 
recent injuries, also showed 
fine early- season form with a 
70. 

Laura Davies, Britain's 
world No. 3, who just made it 
into tbe top 50 last week, had 
a flawless 71 made up of 17 
pars and a birdie at the 459- 
yard. par-five 15th which she 
reached with a drive and mid- 
iron. 

Alfredsson, who marked 
her comeback last year by 
winning the McDonald’s 
WPGA Championship at 
Gieneagles. made four of her 
birdies from short range, and 
the h an dful was completed 
with a 25-foot putt for a three 
at the par -four 7th. 

Dobson, a 26-year-old from 
Skegness, had three birdies to 
help “scrape off the early -sea- 
son rust". Her only win on 
tour came in 1993 but, after 
the Injuries Interim, she came 
back to finish a career-best 
55th with almost $130,000 
(£80.250) last year. 


Perth police find pills left 
behind by China’s swimmers 


T HE inglorious saga of Chi- 
na's sw imming team anH 
the doping cloud they com- 
peted under at last week’s 
world championships in Aus- 
tralia veered towards a farci- 
cal dime-novel finale yester- 
day when Perth police 1 
reported on what the visitors 
left behind in their motel. 
mites Chris Curtain. 

“In four rooms [we] found a 
quantity of pfDs, a email gincs 
bottle containing a clear fluid 
and a little container contain- 
ing several little boxes of 
what can probably best be de- 
scribed as . . . little round ball- 
type objects," said a police 
spokesman who was clearly a 
stickler for linguistic if not 

pharmacological exactitude. 
The substances were still to 
be analysed. 

A police investigation was 
launched following the ear- 
lier discovery of 27 glass vials 
in a communal toilet block at 
the motel the Chinese had 
shared with the teams from 
Tahiti Azerbaijan and Slove- 
nia. Again, it was unclear 


what the vials contained. 

Five Chinese swimmers 
and a coach were banned or 
suspended over two drug 
scandals — involving an out- 
lawed masking agent and 13 
vials of human growth hor- 
mones — which over- 
shadowed the championships. 
The Chinese team performed 
way below recent form levels 
but stfli finished fourth in the 
medals table with six golds. 

The Chinese government 
has acknowledged that the 
drug offenders at Perth 
“brought shame on their 
nation and their colleagues". 
But the editorial in the offi- 
cial China Daily added: 
“Though isolated cases . . . 

there exists in the interna- 
tional community suspicions 
of mass Chinese drug-taking. 
It is unfair and Dl-founded.” 

• James Hickman gave Brit- 
ain their first win of the 
World Cup short-course meet 
in Sydney yesterday when he 
took the 200 metres butterfly, 
improving his British record 
tolmin 5130sec. 
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Rosier on t op of wall game; page 14 
Clarke the cappuccino kid, page 15 


Alesi punctures Benetton, page 
Pakistan snub Wasim, page 1 5 



Australian Open 


Sister act plays 
to packed 
house but 
pleases few 

DIG sister Venus (left of 
D picture) beat little sister 
Serena in Melbourne yes- 
terday but a 10 , 000 -strong 
Centre Court crowd was 
left underwhelmed alter 
tbe Williams teenagers’ 
first professional meeting 
ended in an error-strewn 
7-6, 6-1 victory tor the 17- 
y ear-old US Open finalist 
over the 16 -year-old mak- 
ing ber Grand Slam debut, 
writes Chris Curtain, 

At tbe end of tbe match 
the much-hyped Americans 
clasped bands, bugged, 
turned to the crowd and 
bowed together. When they 
left the court, they were 
still holding hands. 

Less sunnily. Goran 
Ivanisevic was fined £3,300 
for snubbing a press confer- 
ence after his first-round 
defeat and officials were 
studying the video of the 
American Jeff Tarango’s 
mid-match outburst at the 
umpire Mike Morrissey. 

But there was an unex- 
pected British success 
when Julie Pnllin and her 
Australian doubles partner 
Trudi Musgrave eliminated 
the No. 5 seeds Chandra Ru- 
bin and Helena Sokova. 


Stephen Bfevtoy, page 13 
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Young Dean 
should study 
the reign of 
king George 


Football drug tests come under lire 


John Duncan 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion’s drugs testing 
programme came 
under fire from one of 
its former drugs committee 
members last night over Its 
“inability to catch anyone 
other than kids". The attack 
came on the day tbe FA ex- 
tended the suspension of the 
former Chariton defender Ja- 
mie Stuart for a further three 
months. The 21-year-old tested 
positive for cocaine and canna- 
bis an November 17 last year. 


"The testing programme is 
just not effective,’' said Reg 
Burr, the former Millwall 
chairman wbo until May sat 
on the FA disciplinary tribu- 
nal that hears drugs cases. "If 
you look back, almost all the 
cases that am- before the 
panel in my days there were 
the result of Monday morning 
tests. Everybody knows senior 
pros and players who have 
bad a game on the Saturday 
often don’t turn up on Mon- 
days. That’s why all the play- 
ers caught have been young- 
sters. The inability to catch 
anyone but kids is fflogicaL” 


Burr called for more Satur- 
day testing after matches to en- 
sure feat bigger name players 
are put on the spot The FA 
says feat at fee moment 100 of 
fee 500 tests annually con- 
ducted are taken on Saturdays. 

“I don’t want to catch any- 
one or trap anyone,*' said 
Burr. “But if you are trying to 
eradicate drugs from the 
game you are sending out the 
wrong message if fee only 
players you can catch are 
trainees and teenagers. It 
doesn’t help to discourage 
drug-taking.’' 

Britain’s most senior anti- 


doping official , the UK Sports 
Council's director ctf ethics 
and doping Michele Verro- 
ken, said last night that 
Burr's comments should not 
be taken lightly. “Reg has 
been very dose to the game 
and its disciplinary process,’’ 
raid Verroken. “If he has con- 
cerns about fee effectiveness 
of fee testing programme they 
are worth having discussions 
on. 

“One of the things that every 
sport should consider is publi- 
cising details of who is tested. 
apd when, to ensure that com- 
petitors arnH the public have 


confidence in the effectiveness 
oftlie testing programme.’* 

The FA denied feat fee pro- 
gramme was not likely to catch 
senior players. *TTiose players 
are tested regularly,” said 
Steve Double, the FA spokes- 
man. "Every professional dub 
is tested at least once during 
the season and, given that 
there is no evidence feat tbe 
game bag a problem with ana- 
bolic steroids, there is a very 
obvious reason why many of 
the tests are done on Mondays. 
We are testing mainly for 
social drugs and those sort of 
drugs are likely to be taken at 


fee weekend, so yon test for 
than an a Monday while they 
are still traceable. It’s common 
sense.” 

The FA’s programme in- 
volves 500 random tests annu- 
ally among the 2^00 registered 
professional footballers in Eng- 
land. There have been three 
positives this season compared 
to five in 1996-7, seven the year 
before and 12 the year before 
that. "We were braced for an 
increase in positives when we 
doubted the number of tests 
two years ago,” said Double, 
"but it hasn’t happened. The 
results speak far themselves.” 



£7,599 gives you 
one year’s free insurance or 
3 years’ free servicing. 

Oh, and the car below. 
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Venables is just a memory 
as Pompey rewrite history 


JOT since the days of 
IJoe Stalin has there 
been anything like it. Thou- 
sands of copies of an offi- 
cial history book are being 
hastily reprinted in order 
to remove the offending 
portrait of a former chair- 
man, once-revered but now 
oat of favour. 

So who is this persona 
non grata with the unac- 
ceptable visage? None 
other than Terry Venables, 
the former c h ei npan of the 
First Division, club Pompey 
who are having his smiling 
portrait removed from the 
front of Portsmouth Foot- 
ball Club 1898-1998 — The 
Official Centenary Picto- 
rial History. 

Venables departed the 
struggling Fratton Park 
dob last week — they are 
rooted to the bottom of the 


table — following a bitter 
dispute with the new chair- 
man Martin Gregory. In all 
Venables received around 
£500,000 from Portsmouth, 
having acquired his SI per 
cent shareholding for £1 In 
the summer of 1996. 

So the publishers have 
been told to delete the for- 
mer England manager's 
picture and redesign the 
front of the book, which 
chronicles the (dub from its 
foundation to the present 
day. 

The book’s co-author 
Peter Jeffs said: “The cover 
is in the process of being re- 
designed. Terry Venables 
will feature somewhere be- 
cause he has an association 
with the club. But he will 
he featured in some smaller 
form with his current 
prominence adjusted.” 



Frank Keating 


I F Dean Headley, as he im- 
plies, is finding it tiresome 
tobe reminded of his 

dynasty in Jamaica, he 
should remember what his Il- 
lustrious grandfather had to 
put up wife in fee first place. 

Chedwln Park, where the 
latest Headley and his England 
colleagues start their crucial 
tune-up today, is the same evoc- 
ative field in Spanish Town 
which saw fee beginning of the 
end ctf grandfather George’s il- 
lustrious batting career. 

In the New Year of 1954 
George Headley was living in 

Dudley in the cold chilly West 
Midlands, spending his 
summers playing in the Bir- 
mingham leagues. But same 
months before the arrival of 
Leu Hutton's MCC team, Ja- 
maica’s Daily Gleaner orga- 
nised a public subscription to 
bring fee icon back where he 
belonged. 

Gleaner readers raised 54.900 
— more than £ 1 , 000 . a huge snm 
ffa- .Tamnlflang ntthetlmg—- 
and George, against his better 
judgment but unable to refuse, 
agreed to return. 

He was then rising 45 and 
had played in only two Test 
matches, against England in 
1947 and India in 1948, scoring 
29. seven not out and two. To 
all intents his Test cricket had 
ended 15 years before wife his 
1939 tour of England, when he 
averaged 74 around the shires 
and 66 In the Tests, in which 
he made a century in both in- 
nings at Lord’s. 

To the adoring people of 
Jamaica 15 years was a mere 
bagatelle, especially as the 
first Test against Hutton’s 
men was to be at Kingston's 
Sabina Park. The West Indies 
selectors agreed they had no 
say in the matter and the el- 
derly king George was inked 
in without a murmur. 

He played two warm-up 
matches against the tourists, 
going in first wicket down 
both times at Chedwin Park, 
where the throng was hanging 
off every tree. On his first ap- 
pearance he was promptly 
caught by Tony Lock at short- 
leg off Alan Moss for a single. 

In the second innings Head- 
ley feced the young Fred True- 
man. who dug in a bouncer 
first ball. On instinct Headley 
hooked it out of the ground — 
gleeful pandemonium. He 
then creamed a withering 
boundary through the covers. 

Trueman, in bis next over, 
let rip amore dangerous 
bouncer. Headley wait to hook 
again but missed and the ball 


smashed into the old maestro s 

left arm and numbed it. He 

stayed on but was limply 
caught behind by Dick Spooner 
off Moss next over. 

In his biography ofTrue- 
rnat i John Arlott wrote: 'The 
crowd erupted in anger. True- 
man had to be given a poitee 
escort from the ground. Fbr 
fee rest of his stay, Trueman 
was scornfully referred to as 
“Mr Bumper Man”. 

To general local rejoicing 
Headley was officially named 
in the first Test team but the 
other kbnds — in tho manner 
of all inter-island rivalries, 
right up to this week’s involv- 
ing Jamaica's Courtney 
Walsh and Trinidad's Brian 
Lara — were furious. 

"For sheer vulgar insular- 
ity this latest Jamaican effu- 
sion takes the cake.’’ seethed 
the Guiana Argosy. “Guiana 
does not intend to take treat- 
ment of this kind lying down." 
(By the third Test in George- 
town, Guiana's batsman Bob 
Christian! was In.) 

“Even charity can find no 
justification for choosing the 
aged Headley ” wrote the 
Trinidad Guardian. “Is 
Jamaica trying to recover the 
Gleaner's $4.80 o investment?” 

Headley went in at No. 6 at 
Sabina Park. In a blurred out- 
line of bis glorious prime fee 
veteran scored 16 and one, dis- 
missed both times by Lock. It 
was fee last Test match the 
great man played, although 
the sad embers of it still bad a 
few sparks remaining. 

Unwisely Hutton laterlet 
slip that he had “instructed 
his bowler to give George an 
easy ball when he first came In 
so as to get him off the mark’’. 
The Gleaner was furious at 
such an “insensitive and pat- 
ronising remark’’, carrying on 
its front page a tetter from 
Headley himself. 

Hutton’s gesture. Headley 
felt, “inferred tailing sight, 
timing and lack of opportu- 
nity to play first-class cricket 
over a period ... it was done 
in bad taste and done to Inflate 
his own ego." 

S EVENTEEN years 

ago. and two years be- 
fore his state funeral, 
it was my pleasure to 
sit high in the bleachers at 
Sabina — which he always 
preferred —and watch a Test 
match wife George Headley. 

A happy and fulfilled old 
man. white-haired and serene 
in his bright Hawaiian sports 
shirt, he oobed and aahed with 
delight, handing out boiled 
sweets to all and sundry in the 
adoring throng as a young 
Graham Gooch put the home 
bowlers to the sword for 153. 

“Your boy Gooch will go 
far," he prophesied, “but he'll 
never be as good as your Hut- 
ton was.” Nor. certainly, as 
good as George Headley was. 

If young Dean's career is one- 
tenth as fulfilling as his gran- 
dad’s was. England will be sit- 
ting pretty for years. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,178 Set by Crispa 



Across 


1 About to strike, a worker 
gets insistent (7) 

8 Slight scrap in the queue 

(7) 

9 Creating a row about an 
order thaft repugnant (7} 

10 A redly quiet rest can brfog 
calm (7) 

11 Indicate now figure all the 
same (9) 

12 Topping cake! (5) 

12 A novice sailing marts 
reSgious centre (5) 

18 Refused to indulge a bent 
said to be crazy (9) 


IT The governor turning over a 
gun to rebel leader (3) 

19 Mai races round about a 
free entertainment (5) 

22 The page isn’t commonly 
seen in make-up (5) 

23 A way to assist the head In 
aU seriousness (9) 

28 Accomplishment put to the 
best advantage (7j 

26 Foreigner negotiating a rise 
— one pound (7) 

27 Makes a move onrer a 
member of the farnBy (7j 

28 Little Greek searching for a 
plant-propagator (7) 


Down 


1 Shavian heroine who could 
be acid and devious (7) 

2 A fruit, not cored. Is good 
sustenance (7) 

3 Dealing with a period of 
Alness (5) 

4 D/teh a conservationist 
body, though keen (9) 

5 Let down outside right, 
being weak (5) 

6 Cffp controversial article 
into suitable cover for 
solicitor (9} 

7 Object over a plrnup of 
Continental origin (7) 

8 A quarter Joined forces 

when discharged (7) 

14 Tales Orientals spin 

16 Calling to give information 

about top people ( 9 ) 

17 Check heartless rogue 

standing In front of crowd 

(7) 

18 See a key gets simple 
adjustment^ 

20 Great mountain girl — 
Others wiB follow her (7) 

21 Of more interest to the 
consumer (7) 

“?S$ e " P0 *" 9fw 

24 The German scholar's skin 

w) 
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® Stuck? Then caB our Solutions tine 
on 0891 338 238. Cal3 cost SQp 
per minute at an times. Service sup- 
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